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Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. ( President ) 
J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 


Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings. 


Mr. G. B. H. CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W. P. W. 
Elwell) appeared on behalf of the Folkestone and Kent 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. E. R. FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 


(Mr. Goff) : May it please you, Sir ; before resuming 
the cross-examination of Mr. Harbour, may I say a word 
about future arrangements? I have been discussing with 
Mr. Fay what might be the convenient course for the 
despatch of business. It appears to us, subject of course 
to the agreement of the Tribunal, that lit might be con- 
venient if we had an adjournment after the completion 
of all the evidence, so that we might all -have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the transcript and also so that we might 
see the last transcripts which, of course, are not being 
made available at once. We visualise that -the evidence 
will be completed by about Wednesday of this week; I am 
engaged on Tuesday and Wednesday of the following 
week, but if it suited the convenience of the Tribunal, it 
would be convenient both to myself and to my learned 
friend if you heard the speeches on Thursday, 2nd March, 
and Friday, 3rd March. 

( President ): Do you think the speeches can be com- 
pleted An two days, Mr. Goff. 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir. 

(President): But there may be people who will want 
to address us even without having had the advantage of 
hearing your address, Mr. Goff, although most of them 
would no doubt like to hear you first and pray in aid 
what you had said — although, of course, they can pray 
it in aid in advance. Does what you have said apply also 
to Mr. MacLaren on behalf of bis independent Objectors? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir. 

(President) : Mr. Fay, are you and Mr. Goff agreed that 
that will give you both time to address us? 


(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir, I think so. The desire of the 
Commission is and always has been -that we should get 
on and finish as quickly as possible. I am anxious to 
assist my learned friend, and it is a convenience to look 
at -the transcript at some leisure. Whether we shall finish 
the evidence on Wednesday of this week, of course, I 
would not like to say; that is really in the realm of my 
learned friend and his learned friends. 

(Mr. Goff): It depends largely, of course, on the cross- 
examination. 

( President ): I think so far as we are concerned that 
Thursday and Friday, the 2nd and 3rd March, would be 
convenient; if it so happens that other people want to 
present their cases after the completion of the County 
Council’s case, they could do that in your absence, Mr. 
Goff. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. I do not wish to waste time in 
asking for what is in fact agreed; my learned friend has 
said that the Commission wants to get on as quickly as 
possible, and of course, so do we, and this is suggested not 
as delaying tactics, but for the convenience of all 
concerned. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, of course I accept that. If by any 
chance we do not finish on the 2nd and 3rd March, I think 
we are agreed that Monday, 6th March, would be con- 
venient; I think we all get into difficulties after the 6th. 
In those circumstances I think we are all hoping that we 
shall finish altogether on Thursday and Friday of next 
week. 


Mr. Brian Hugo Harbour, recalled 
Cross-examination by Mr. Goff continued 


1829. When the Court adjourned on Friday, I think 
I had just put Table SWH 9 -to you? — Yes. 

1830. And questions were raised as to the percentage 
discount in column 6; do you remember that? — Yes. 

1831. That is in fact arrived at by ascertaining the 
percentage which the quantified discount in column 5 bears 


to -the total of -the figures in columns 2 and 3; that is the 
receipts for the increase added to the gross yield? — Yes. 

1832. It is in -fact the recognised method adopted by 
the British Transport Commission for ascertaining the 
amount of the net yield, to postulate the rate of discount 
according to expected loss of custom, to take a certain 
percentage, is it not? — Yes. 
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1833. And then to -add the gross yield to the original 
receipts and to apply the percentage to the aggregate of 
the original yield, plus the gross receipts, in order to 
ascertain the amount in money of the discount? — Yes. 

1834. Therefore, if you do what Mr. Hill has done, 
namely start off with the receipts before increase and 
gross the net rate, the difference between them, being the 
discount, is a known figure; then you ascertain what per- 
centage the discount shown in column 5 bears to the 
receipts before increase, plus the gross yield, you have 
worked the sum backwards and you have ascertained the 
percentage rate? — Yes. 

1835. And do you observe that if you make that 
calculation, the percentage discount in the last line is 3.11 ; 
that is for the further increases proposed at the third 
stage? — I observe that 3.11 per cent., Mr. Goff, but I do 
not agree it as a figure, because I think in the compilation 
of the table one rather small error has crept in in this 
last line, and in my view, in calculating the percentage 
discount, the calculation should have been based not on 
gross receipts before increase in column 2 on £15,000,000, 
but on £15,410,000. The difference is a minor one, but 
it varies the percentage from 3.11 to, I think it is, 3.03. 

1836. That is because your tables work in thousands 
and the actual figure was £15,410,000 and you show it 
to the nearest £1,000 in BH28?— It is not because my 
figures were in round thousands ; it was because I think 
in calculating the yield of the third stage one must add 
in the net yield of the second stage. 

1837. If you look at BH 28 — that is taking in the 
£410,000 at (A) in column 4, line 3, and adding that to 
(the £15,000,000, before you calculate your sum in respect 
of stage (B)? — Yes. 

1838. We would not quarrel with that. What per- 
centage did you say that produced? — I make it 3.03 per 
cent. 

1839. Would you agree that this table, SWH 9 column 
7, does show that no other Application for season ticket 
increases from 1952 onwards has produce a result in 
which the net yield has been such a small proportion 
of the gross ?-r-I would agree that. 

1840. And it is the fact, is it not? — It not only appears 
on the table, but it is the fact? — Yes. 

1841. So, in other words, that means so large a loss 
of customers for so small a return ; is that the right way 
of putting it? — I do not think it is. The loss of customers 
is 3.0 per cent.; I do not describe that as “so large 
a loss of customers ”, but it is a question of degree. 

1842. But it is a large loss of custom to produce a 
small result, is it not — No, I do not think so ; I cannot 
accept that it is a large loss of customers to produce 
so small an amount. 

1843. Mr. Hill says that it seems to him unbelievable 
that you could contemplate such a loss of custom for 
such a paltry return ; does that criticism surprise you? — 
It does. 

1844. And he says that no commercial enterprise would 
be likely to contemplate it? — I would not agree with him ; 
that is not a view that I could accept. 

( President ): It would depend, would it not, on whether 
the commercial enterprise was prosperous or whether it 
was steadily making a loss? 

{Mr. Goff): That would be a factor which one would 
have to bear in mind, Sir ; but what we are considering 
here, and criticising, is that on this particular item this 
is so large a loss of custom to get such a small return. 

(. President ): But I suppose the commercial enterprise 
might contemplate getting its increase from other prices? 

{Mr. Goff) : Indeed, yes. 

{President): Perhaps Mr. Hill is going to suggest, if 
this is too large a loss to contemplate on season tickets, 
upon what other fares the increase should be imposed ; 
I do not know. 


1845. {Mr. Goff): You will be hearing his evidence in 
due course, Sir. {To the Witness): This table is dealing 
With London Lines, and I think we have agreed that any 
surplus you obtain there will merely go to write off some 
small part of the large accumulated deficit on British 
Railways? — I am not familiar in detail with the accounting 
arrangements of British Railways, but I would think that 
surpluses that occur in whatever part of the British 
Railways, system are merged into the general railway 
picture. 

1846. Indeed, and the general picture, so far as British 
Railways is concerned, is that of a large accumulated 
deficit, is it not? — At this stage it is. 

1847. {President): I do not know what “merged into 
the picture ” means, but I should think that any surplus 
on any account, if it merges anywhere, would merge 
into the Commission’s account? — That is true, Sir. 

{Mr. Goff): That is a matter of law, and would have 
to be considered, but with respect, Sir, I am told that 
it is not accurate since the 1955 Act. 

{President) : Well, I think it will turn out to be a matter 
of accounting, rather than a matter of law, Mr. Goff ; but 
still, we will wait. 

1848. {Mr. Goff): If you please. Sir. {To the Witness): 
Mr. Hill says that having regard amongst other things 
to the serious loss of custom that follows increases, to 
provide an overall surplus it is desirable in the interests 
of the public and of the London Transport Executive 
to keep the surplus to not more than £1.5m. Would 
you agree with that; you have aimed at £2.1 m., have 
you not? — I have not heard Mr. Hill say that to the best 
of my memory. 

1849. You have not heard him say anything yet; he 
has not given evidence. That Is what he is going to say. — 
I see. I would not agree. 

1850. He says that it should be not less than £1.0m., 
but not more than £1.5m.? — I would not agree. I agree 
with what has been said here, that the surplus should be 
substantial. 

1851. Do you not think that £1.5m. is substantial? — 
Of course 'it is substantial, but here again we are talking 
in matters of degree. I think £1.5m. is too small for the 
purposes for which it is required. 

1852. If you look at BH 28, column 16, in the totals 
under (B) — that is for stage 3 — the discounted yield ex- 
pected for London Transport Executive is £2,070,000, is 'it 
not? — Yes. 

1853. — And would you agree that that cotemplates a 
loss of nearly 14 per cent, of the total custom? — I have 
not the figure in mind, but it is of that order. You said 
14 per cent.? 

1854. Yes. — Yes, it is of that order. 

1855. Is the effect of having reserves to meet increased 
replacement costs and other future expenses to increase 
fares now at the expense of loss of custom and merely 
to avoid a slightly larger increase later on as things con- 
tinue? — No. The increases which have been proposed 
under stage 3 have been proposed in the light of current 
demands and What we think is the order of magnitude of 
surplus that an undertaking of this size should have. 

1856. But that surplus would not prevent further 
increases if you had continued rises in wages and other 
costs; it would not be enough for that purpose? — 1 must 
agree that increases in wages are costly and that they 
usually involve quite large sums of money. Such a surplus 
is not only required to cushion the impact of wage 
increases, but to deal with other rising costs, and it might 
be helpful there. 

1857. And your surplus of £2.1m., as cushioning wage 
increases and dealing with other rising costs, would in fact 
not prevent further increases, but merely slightly reduce 
them, would it not? — I do not want to get too far into this 
argument — I think we are looking too far into the future — 
but I do not think it would prevent further increases. 

1858. Mr. Hill is going to suggest that it is better to 
conserve the custom by keeping the reserve as low as 
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possible now, and then you will have a larger base on 
which to spread the later increases when they arise ; would 
you agree that that is a good policy? — I would not. 

1859. Now I want to come to an entirely different 
subject-matter. You take a 6-day week for comparison 
on the season tickets and ordinary rates in London, do 
you not? — Yes. That is the conventional method of calcu- 
lating, as is shown in my exhibit BH 24 in the last columns, 
16 to 19. It is on the basis of 26 maximum ordinary 
returns in a month, which is equivalent to a 6-day week. 

1860. ( President ): On which sheet of BH24 is this, 
Mr. Harbour? — On Sheet 1, Sir, the monthly season ticket 
rates. 

1861. (Mr. Goff): Why do you take a 6-day week 
and not a 5-day week? — I know that the 6-day week is 
gradually being converted into a 5-day week, but there 
are a lot of people who are Still working a 6-day week. 
However, I have the figures worked out on the basis of a 
5-day week. 

1862. If you were to take the 5-day week, that would 
reduce the discount of the season ticket as compared with 
the ordinary fare, would it not? — Yes. 

1863. And do you not think, having regard to present- 
day conditions, that a 5-day week would be a fairer test 
to adopt? — No, I do not, for this reason, the season tickets 
are available for use on seven days a week, and it is 
common knowledge to us who are engaged in this business 
that there is travel by season ticket holders on Saturdays 
and on Sundays. 

1 864. Yes, but by and large there would not be much 
of that; for the most part it would be 5-day travel, would 
it not? — I do not agree with that. We find that these 
season tickets are used extensively on other days of the 
week. I would agree to this extent, that perhaps the 
biggest proportion of season ticket holders do travel on 
the five days than on the six days, but I do not think it 
is substantially greater. 

1865. If you did take a 5-day week instead of a 6-day 
week, it would produce the discount figure which you show 
in your comparison table at the end of BH24, Sheet 1, 
quite substantially, would it not? — In column 19. You 
are referring to the figure at the end of the tables? 

1866. No, I was referring to the comparison table at 
the end; it is the four lines. In columns 16 to 19 of 
Sheet 1 you compare the season ticket rate with the 6-day 
week by four different stages, do you not; it is the 1959 
Scheme and the first, second and third stages? — Yes. 

1867. In which case, if you take a 5-day week instead 
of a 6- day week, the discount would be considerably 
reduced, would it not? — Yes, it would, and 1 can quote the 
actual figures ; we took the 10-mile rate. 

1868. Yes; we go up to 10 miles too. — My exhibit 
BH 24, Sheet 1 , shows in the last column, if we can take 
that as an example, a discount of 27.8 per cent. 

1869. That is what is there now? — Yes. On the basis 
of a 5-day week, that 27.8 per cent, would be reduced to 
14.6 per cent. 

1870. I have not calculated them all, but would the 

33.5 per cent, which appears in column 16 be reduced to 

21.5 per cent.? — The 33.5 per cent, in column 16 would 
be reduced to 21.4 per cent. 

1871. This is just a small point, but the comparison in 
line 16 — the 1959 Scheme over 24 miles — is a purely 
hypothetical comparison, is it not? — That is true; the 1959 
scale as quoted in the Charges Scheme from 25 miles 
upwards, was not fully applied. 

1872. So what you are comparing there in working 
out the discount is the single rate which at above 24 miles 
was more than the actual; that is right, is it? — That is 
right. 

1873. And you are comparing it with the authorised 
price of season tickets which is also above the actual? — 
Yes, that is right. 

1874. So they are both hypothetical figures, both sets 
of comparisons? — Yes, the comparison is quite clear, I 
think. The qualifications you have made are correct. 


1875. I just want to refer to your evidence on page 
39, a little above the middle of the first column. My 
learned friend Mr. Fay said: “You can see that. Sir, 
by comparing column 2 in Exhibit BH 24 ”, and then, 
having said something to the learned President, he spoke 
to you following the parenthesis where it says “ (To the 
Witness) : “ Is it right that when revenue is required to 
be increased, season tickets should be amongst those to 
bear the burden? (A) I certainly think they should. The 
season-ticket rate is certainly a concessionary rate, and for 
some time I have held the view that the amount of the 
concession is too great. I certainly think that those 
passengers who travel at cheaper rates than the standard 
rate should bear their share ”, and then you are reported 
as having said : “ or at least their share — of the increased 
burdens which have to be borne by the Transport under- 
taking What did you mean by “ or at least ”? Are 
you suggesting that season-ticket travellers should bear 
more than a fair share? 

(Mr. Fay): He did not say a “fair share”, he said 
“ their ” share. 

1876. (Mr. Goff): “ . . . should bear their share — or 
at least their share ”. I assume “ their share ” meant a 
fair share, and I wondered what you meant by “ or at 
least their share ”. — I am afraid you are taxing my 
memory as to the reason for the interpolation there. I 
meant their proper share. 

1877. I would not tax your memory, but you are 
not suggesting that an undue share should be borne by 
the season-ticket holders because of the evidence which 
has been given that they are expensive people to carry, 
are you? — Not “undue”, Mr. Goff. The season-ticket 
holder does enjoy what I have sa'id in this paragraph 
is a concessionary fare as compared with the ordinary 
ticket-holder. 

1878. And, of course, he assumes a standing obliga- 
tion and, subject to a concession in the event of illness, 
he has paid his money whether he uses the privilege or 
not? — That is true. 

1879. Then lower down that column the learned 
President put this to you: You had been saying that they 
are an expensive type of traffic to oarry because they all 
seek, or the majority of them seek, to travel at one time 
both up to London in the morning and home again in 
the evening, and the learned President then said : “ But 
it is a very difficult comparison, is it not, Mr. Harbour? 
I should have thought a lot of people would think that 
a person travelling in the middle of the day as the only 
traveller in one of the cars or coaches of London Trans- 
port was also an expensive traveller”, and you said: 
“ Well, Sir, I hope our off-peak loads are higher than 
that. If we only had one passenger travelling — although 
I agree that one sometimes sees a bus completely 
empty ...” It is the fact that on off-peak hours buses 
often do, in faot, run either empty or with only one or two 
passengers, do they not? — No, that is not true. I said 
here that one “ sometimes sees ” a bus completely empty. 
In the off-peak periods we certainly do not get full 
bus-loads, of course, but the average load is of the order 
of 16. 

1880. But you do often run buses in off-peak hours 
that are, in fact, empty or with only two or three 
passengers in them, do you not? — No. 

1881. That is true of the trains, is it not? — No, I 
certainly would not agree with that on the trains. 

1882. I mean the Underground trains. — Most Under- 
ground trains have certainly got more than two or three 
passengers. 

1883. It is true of British Railways, is it not, at off- 
peak hours ; the trains would often run with very few 
passengers? — I cannot agree with the word “ often ”. 
There are trains with very few passengers going in the 
reverse direction to the general flow of traffic, but I 
cannot agree with “ often ”. 

1884. Is there any general flow of traffic in off-peak 
hours? — It depends upon the system you are talking about. 
I think we are talking about trains now, and you may have 
London Lines in mind. London Lines trains run to and 
from London terminals, and the general flow of traffic 
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in off-peak hours on Mondays to Fridays is in the direction 
of London up to a certain time in the morning, and in the 
reverse direction in the afternoon ; but there is a two-way 
movement. 

1885. Would it be right to say that even in accordance 
with the general flow of the off-peak traffic the trains — 
and we are only dealing with London Lines now — would 
be by no means full? — That would be true ; “ no means 
full ” at peak-hour standards. 

1886. Or by any standard? — We are dealing in rather 
general terms here when we say “no means full”. No, 
there is accommodation. 

1887. Again, against the general flow in off-peak hours, 
they would be largely empty, would they not? — No, I 
cannot agree that, Mr. Goff. There is a good traffic. The 
trains are not crowded, there is accommodation on them 
in both directions. On the Underground, of course, you 
do get heavier flows of traffic in these off-peak hours, 
because they are into the Central Area of London. 

1888. But is there not sufficient lack of filling of your 
conveyances to make the learned President’s point a good 
one, that the carrying of passengers in off-peak hours is 
also expensive because there are not enough people travel- 
ling in the trains or buses? 

( President ): It is rather a delicate question for Mr. 
Harbour, is it not, associated with my remarks? 

1889. {Mr. Goff): I desire to give him a further oppor- 
tunity of dealing with it, Sir. {To the Witness): Either 
you agree with that or you do not. — I do not agree. 

1890. Have you considered at all, not as a matter of 
compulsion but as a matter of something it is desirable to 
do, having concessionary fares on the London buses in 
off-peak hours? — We have considered it from time to 
time; we have given very careful consideration to that, 
and on our railways, too. 

1891. Let us take the buses first so that we do not get 
too muddled. You have not, in fact, adopted it at all, 
have you? — Not in more recent times. There have been 
such fares in earlier years before the war. 

1892. The Edmonton Borough Council say: “For con- 
siderable periods during the day buses in outlying parts 
of the Board’s Areas often contain only two or three 
passengers.” That, again, is something with which you 
would not entirely agree? — I would not, no. It is a 
general statement, and I do not think it is true. 

1893. They suggest you would derive considerable 
revenue if you did devise a scheme for charging reduced 
fares in off-peak hours, on some of your routes at all 
events. Would you agree that that might be a fair thing 
so say? — No, I do not agree that. As a commercial pro- 
position I have serious doubts about the wisdom of such 
a course. 

1894. Then they desire to put this forward for your 
consideration. I cannot press it here because it is not a 
matter of compulsion, but they desire to put forward the 
suggestion that during the hours of daylight concessions 
might be made to old-age pensioners, which would assist 
them to visit their friends and relatives and at the same 
time would be a help to you in increasing the revenue 
on buses which would otherwise be unproductive? — This 
is no new suggestion, and the Edmonton Council are by 
no means the only body or Local Authority to have made 
suggestions of that sort in the past. We have them fairly 
frequently, not only for old-age pensioners, but for many 
other classes of people who are in receipt of small 
incomes. We have rejected that concession, and we do 
feel that in spite of the considerations of sympathy which 
these requests, naturally arouse in one, these are matters 
which should be dealt with under the general heading of 
welfare. It is not a matter for a Transport Authority, 
we feel. 

1895. You are satisfied, are you, that in off-peak hours 
you have sufficient passengers on your buses and your 
Underground trains to make concessionary fares in off- 
peak hours something which, as a commercial matter, you 
should not adopt? — That is right. 


1896. Just to revert for one moment to this question 
of the expensive season-ticket traveller, one of the main 
complaints about the expense of the season-ticket 
traveller is that they all want to go to London at the 
same time and they all want to go back at the same 
time? — Yes, within very narrow limits, within an hour 
or two. 

1897. It is inherent in the nature of things that there 
are a vast number of people living around London who 
have to get into London for their business? — Yes, it is 
part of the system. 

1898. And, of course, even if there were no season- 
ticket facilities, you would still have that very large 
volume of traffic to contend with, and you would still 
have that difficulty of conveying a large number of 
passengers wishing to go one way at the same time? — 
Yes, you would. 

1899. The only other thing I want to trouble you with 
is a small matter of a number of fares which seem to us 
to be anomalous, and we wondered whether you could 
help us with some explanations about them. I am afraid 
this is rather detailed, but there are only about eight or 
nine of them. The first is the one I mentioned before, 
St. John’s Lewisham to Blackheath. The distance is one 
mile 33 chains, and the authorised single fare for that 
would be 3d. a mile, would it not? — Yes. 

1900. Which would give you 6d.? — Yes. 

1901. Which is what is, in fact, actually charged. But 
the actual rate in force for snigle tickets is 2|d. and not 
3d., is it not? You get the day return which is assimilated 
to London Transport, but the single fare should be the 
ordinary fare charged on British Railways, should it not, 
and therefore it should be 5d. and not 6d.? — The 
statutory fare on British Railways is 3d. per mile. 

1902. Indeed. — British Railways’ London Lines have 
adopted a general scale, within their existing charging 
powers, of about 24-d. per mile. There are some variations 
as between Regions, but they have the right to charge 
3d. a mile. 

1903. Indeed they have. — And that right has been 
exercised here for the specific reason of getting 
co-ordination or assimilation of the single fares as 
between St. John’s Lewisham and Blackheath with the 
road services. 

1904. It is to assimilate with the road services? — That 
particular case is. 

1904a. Then there is Waterloo to Vauxhall, a distance 
of a mile and a quarter. That is also charged at 6d. 
single, whereas if you adopt the 2^-d. rate it would be 5d. 
Is that, again, a matter of assimilation with the road 
services, or is there some other explanation? — I cannot 
readily give you the explanation there, but the charge 
which British Railway are making for the ordinary single 
fare is within their charging powers. 

1905. I am not suggesting that you are not entitled 
to do it, Mr. Harbour. I said at the start the authorised 
fare would be 6d., but what we are inquiring is why, 
when 2^d. is the rate, in fact, generally charged — and it 
is, is it not? — Generally, but there are variations of it. 

1906. Why we have these variations between the ones 
which I have just mentioned, St. John’s Lewisham to 
Blackheath, and Waterloo to Vauxhall? — I do no know 
that particular one. We can inquire and give the explana- 
tion. 

1907. It is U miles distances and the fare is 6d. Then 
Liverpool Street to Maryland. The chargeable mileage 
is five miles, the scale fare at 2^d. would be Is. Id., but 
you actually charge Is. 2d. Do you know the reason 
for it? — Yes. I am not familiar with that particular 
fare, of course, but the Eastern Region have adopted a 
scale of single fares which have a certain amount of 
rounding up of odd pence. It is, again, all within the 
3d. a mile charging powers. 

1908. I am not suggesting it is not, I am merely asking 
why there is some deviation from the generally accepted 
practice of making it actually 2-j-d.— As I said, the Eastern 
Region have adopted a somewhat different application of 
the 2-]-d. a mile on their suburban lines. 
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1909. What do you mean by a “ somewhat different 
application ”? It is either 2-jd. or something else. — I 
think it is in the interest of mechanisation. The Eastern 
Region have gone a long way in the mechanisation of 
their fares and they avoid Id. denominations. 

1910. That is to avoid a penny, is it? — Then the next 
one may be the same, Liverpool Street to Forest Gate. 
It is six miles, at 2]-d. we make it Is. 3d., and it is, in 
fact, charged a't Is. 4d? — It looks as though they have 
rounded to even numbers, 2, 4, 6 and 8. That has been 
done in the interests of mechanisation of ticket issue, which 
is a very big problem. 

1911. The next one is Waterloo to Earlsfield. We 
have got into a different Region now, and that seems to 
go the other way. The chargeable mileage is six miles, 
and if you take that at 2+d. a mile it is Is. 3d., but the 
actual fare is Is. 2d. Would that be the same reason, but 
done the other way round? — No, I do not think that is 
the same reason in that case. The Southern Region have 
not as yet adopted mechanised ticket issue to the extent 
of the Eastern Region. It is Is. 3d., you say? 

1912. Yes. — It is within their charging powers. I do 
not know the detailed reasons as to why it is Is. 3d. 
instead of Is. 4d. 

( President ): It is rather a pity to mention it for the 
Earlsfield people, Mr. Goff, because it may go up this 
evening. 


1913. (Mr. Goff): I wanted to be quite fair, Sir. (To 
the Witness): You do not know the reason? — No, not 
in detail. It may be one of a number of things. There 
are still a few sub-standard fares that have been gradually 
lifted, and it may be one of those that still remain. 

1914. Then Liverpool Street to Seven Kings. The scale 
fare at 2^-d. a mile would be Is. lid., the actual fare is 
2s. Od. That is the same thing as you explained before, 
is it? — That is the same reason again. 

1915. Then Liverpool Street to Goodmays, 2s. Id. 
becomes 2s. 2d. That would be the same thing again? — 
Yes. 

1916. Then Liverpool Street to Romford, 2s. 9d. 
charged at 2s. lOd? — Yes. 

1917. Liverpool Street to Gidea Park, 2s. lid. charged 
at 3s. Od., and Liverpool Street to Shenfieid, 4s. 5d. charged 
at 4s. 6d. They are all covered by the same explanation? — 
By this same explanation, yes; a slightly higher scale at 
certain points of the scale where uneven numbers are con- 
verted into even numbers in the interests of mechanisation. 

1918. (President): Upwards? — Upwards, yes. 

1919. (Mr. Goff): Always upwards? — Yes. 

1920. (President): Before Mr. MacLaren puts his first 
question, may I ask this: At least 90 per cent, of the 
London Transport revenue from season tickets is from 
journeys 20 miles and less, is it not? — Oh, yes. 


Cross-examined by Mr. MacLaren: 


1921. I am going to ask you one or two questions 
about London Lines first, if I may. You were good 
enough to give us the receipts for 1958 and 1959 and your 
budget for 1960 — Yes, in my evidence-in-chief. 

1922. You also gave us details reconciling the figures 
for the three years? — Yes. 

1923. I would like to ask you about your receipt 
figures. How do you know what the receipts of London 
Lines are? First of all, I believe they are given to you 
by officers of the Region, are they not? — Oh, yes, through 
the Central organisation of the British Transport Com- 
mission. 

1924. How are these receipts calculated? — They are 
calculated from the actual booking office returns for 
journeys on London Lines. 

1925. Does that mean that every ticket issued within 
the London Area to a destination within the London Area 
is known and counted? — Yes. 

1926. It is an actual return of tickets sold between 
known destinations? — Yes. 

1927. That applies to singles, day returns and season 
tickets? — Yes, a most elaborate piece of accounting at each 
of the booking offices. 

1928. Is there any calculation or assessment in it at 
all? — No, these are actual figures. 

1929. Would you look at page 60, Day Four, Q.36. 
Mr. Winchester was being examined, and the question is: 
“Just tell me this: where did you get your receipts from; 
were they taken from Mr. Harbour’s tables, or were they 
your own work? — No; that was taken from Mr. Harbour.” 
May I now invite you to cast you eye down to Q.42, 
where the question is: “ Do you think it has been 
sufficiently allowed for in considering whether you should 
put forward proposals for a fares increase in so short a 
time? — May 1 remind you of What I said in putting these 
figures forward in the first instance? It was that these 
are only a very rough check on the fares, which were 
settled first in relation to London Transport, and I said 
that if, for example, you thought my estimates were £lm. 
out either in receipts or in expenses, I would not be in the 
least disturbed.” 

(Mr. Fay): This is the future year. 

1930. (Mr. MacLaren): I do not think it was; at any 
rate, the Witness can explain it. (To the Witness): What 


does that answer mean? — I do not know that you ought 
to ask me that. I do not know that I can help you there. 

(President): Do you want Mr. Winchester back? 

1931. (Mr. MacLaren): No, Sir. (To the Witness): 
Are you saying that there is no doubt at all about the 
quantum of expenses? — I am not saying that. 

1932. I am sorry, I meant income. — I am saying there 
is no doubt at all about the actual figures of London 
Lines’ receipts that I gave in my evidence. You realise 
that I referred to the budget estimate, and I gave particu- 
lars of the budget receipts for the year 1960, and that is 
a forecast. 

1933. Because you have not the full year’s figures 
yet? — No. 

1934. That I follow. Js it that you do not agree with 
Mr. Winchester, or you do not understand what he meant 
when he said the income could be £lm. out? — 1 would 
say this quite categorically, that when I quoted the figures 
of passenger receipts for London Lines I quoted actuals 
and certain forecasts for the future, and they are related 
to facts and reasonable forecasts. There is no prospect — 
and I say this for myself — of my estimates of budget 
receipts for the year 1960 or 1961 being £lm. out. 

1935. There is no question of their being £lm. out? — 
Not in my judgment. 

(Mr. Fay): Surely Mr. Goff was cross-examining at 
that stage on the components of the receipts, how much of 
the additional receipts was the product of increases in 
fares and how much was increases in traffic. That is 
what the cross-examination, as I understand it, was about, 
and it cannot affect the actual total figures, which is a 
known figure. 

(President) : I think you must keep those observations 
for later, Mr. Fay. 

(Mr. Fay): If you please, Sir. 

1936. (Mr. MacLaren): Do you agree with Mr. 

Winchester this far, that the figures of receipts and 
expenses are put forward as just a rough guide to see 
whether assimilation with London Transport produces a 
reasonable result? In other words, that the figure of 
income which you have provided and the figure of expenses 
provided by Mr. Winchester are put forward just to see 
if assimilation with London Transport brings a reasonable 
result? — These figures are put forward in what I think is 
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a very sincere attempt to show the financial position of 
London Lines. 

1937. Do you disagree with Mr. Winchester on this 
also, that the sole reason for putting forward these income 
and expenditure figures is to test whether assimilation 
between London Lines and London Transport yields a 
reasonable result? — I accept what Mr. Winchester said. 

1938. You agree with that — Yes, I agree with that. 

1939. It follows, therefore, does it, that the increase 
in season-ticket charges on London Lines which produced 
the result about which you have been questioned — and 
I do not ask you further questions about it — arises purely 
from assimilation with London Transport? — Not as I 
understand it, no. There is financial need on London 
Lines, and the proposals which I have put forward, within 
the framework of assimilation because the principle of 
assimilation was preferred, are required in order to meet 
increased costs. 

( President ): You know, Mr. Winchester first of all said 
it was “ merely ” for the purposes of assimilation, and 
later on he withdrew the word “ merely ” and said he 
meant “ primarily.” That is Qs. 67, 68 and 69, having 
said earlier that British Railways were short of money. 

1940. (Mr. MacLaren ): Yes, we know that, Sir. (To 
the Witness ): Perhaps I should read those questions to 
you, Mr. Harbour. At the top of the second column 
on page 61 you will see Q.67: “I am suggesting to 
you that having regard to the size of the amount you 
are going to get and the known opposition to this type 
of thing, it was not a sound business move to propose 
this increase merely as a matter of assimilation, this is 
a thing which would have been better left out? (A) It 
is not merely as a matter of assimilation. We need the 
money. (Q) But you said it was. You said you did 
not mind if your estimate was £lm. out, the London 
Lines’ increase was merely a matter of assimilation? 
(A) I said ‘ primarily ’, I think. If not, may I correct 
it now? (Q) You did say ‘ merely ’, but you want to 
resile from that, do you? (A) If I did I apologise. I 
certainly did not mean ‘ merely ’, I meant primarily, in 
the first instance ”. I want to press this a little if I may, 
because the season-ticket increase on London Lines of 
£250,000 is such a sum that if the estimates were £lm. 
out one way or another, it is not so very important. 
Was that particular increase an increase by way of 
assimilation? — My answer to that is “ No ”. The 
increases in the London Lines’ charges, whether they be 
season-ticket charges or ordinary fare charges, were 
determined by the need of London Lines for additional 
revenue to meet the additional costs. 

1941 Mr. Harbour, you cannot have it both ways. 
Are you now telling the Tribunal that the season-ticket 
rate of London Transport was fixed by assimilation with 
the needs of London Lines? — I do not think I was saying 
that. 

1942. Which is right? The needs of which undertaking 
determine this income? — The needs of both undertakings. 

1943. You would agree, would you not, that if it is 
desirable to meet the needs of London Lines, it is desirable 
also to know what the costs are in order to meet them? — 
Yes, it is desirable to know what the costs are. It is 
impossible to be precise about the costs, but estimates 
have been prepared of the costs. 

1944. I think I will leave that matter. Could I now 
turn to the effect in pounds, shillings and pence of the 
changes of volume of traffic on London Transport, the 
mileage changes and the like, and it might be best if I 
asked you to look at your own Table BH21. Would you 
look at the line comparing 1959 with the original budget. 
You have “ Other causes (mainly effect of lower mileage) 
minus £0.2m.” Could you say how that £0.2m. is con- 
stituted? What I should like to know is what part of it 
is lost mileage, first. — What I am doing here in this Exhibit 
BH 21 is to compare, in the first part of it, the actual 1959 
receipts with the original budget of £78. 3m., and there is 
a difference between those two figures of £lm., which is 
almost entirely attributable to the effect of fares increases. 
The other causes of minus £0.2m. are made up of a 
number of different reasons, and I have not got amongst 
my papers the detailed analysis; but the effect of the lower 


mileage would constitute the bulk of that, the major part 
of the £0.2m. 

1945. Would that lower mileage be mainly lost mileage 
between budget and actual experience? — We are dealing 
with the year 1959? Yes, it would mainly have been that. 

1946. That is the revenue lost you attribute to the lost 
mileage between the budget and the yield? — Yes. There 
was a certain amount of lost mileage allowed for in the 
budget. 

1947. This was additional? — This is additional, yes. 

1948. Would you now go to the same figures comparing 
the 1959 actual with the 1960 estimated, other causes 
minus £0.6m. Could you help me with that one? What 
is the figure there for lost mileage? — We are dealing with 
a larger difference here, £0.6m. 

1949. Have you the break-down of that? — The break- 
down of that has just been handed to me. The figures 
I originally had when I compiled this table show that the 
£0.6m. is constituted as follows: There was a reduction 
of roundly £lm. on buses due to lost mileage, and an 
increase of roundly £600,000 on our railways due to a 
transfer of traffic, we think, from the bus services which 
during 1960 were suffering from a very heavy staff shortage 
which produced an unpleasant degree of irregularity. 
Those two figures are the main constituent elements of 
the £0.6m. shown in BH 21. 

1950. Minus £lm. plus £0.6m. gives me minus £0.4m.; 
is that right? — I rounded my figure of £lm. off. There 
was an estimated loss of £lm. on Central buses, and there 
is another £200,000 on trolley-buses, that is £1,200,000, 
and then you get the £0.6m. addition on the railways 
which, I think, produces a net reduction of £0.6m. as 
shown in the Exhibit. 

1951. Was the minus £0.2m. on trolley-buses also lost 
mileage? — Lost mileage due to staff shortage. 

1952. The same problem; I follow. So that your esti- 
mate of your loss of receipts from this cause in 1960 — 
and I am only talking about the loss at the moment — was, 
on the road services, £1.2m. with a compensating increase 
in your railway traffic of £0.6m.? — Yes. 

1953. Could I invite you in this connection to look at 
AE 4, line 13. That is change in volume of traffic. That 
is your figure, I expect, and it is given as £0.7m. — Line 13 
is £0.7m. 

1954. It is described as “ Change in volume of traffic ”, 
I think. — “ etc.” 

1955. Could you help me this far with this figure: I 
expect it includes the overall minus £0.6m. in BH21? — 
Oh, yes, and it also includes the other items that are 
mentioned individually. 

1956. It is the effect of those items listed in BH21? — 
Yes. 

1957. Minus £0.4m., plus £lm., plus £2m., and minus 
£0.6m.? — Yes. 

1958. So it is just the summation of those figures? — 
Yes. 

1959. I wanted to have that clear, because I rather 
assumed that the £0.7m. did, in fact, include in itself the 
lost mileage, which was £1.2m., With the compensating 
revenue on the railways? — Yes. 

1960. If we transfer our attention now from line 13 
to line 10 we have the other side of the picture, I think, 
the saving in expense to London Transport through the 
mileage reduction, described as “ saving, including main- 
tenance, arising from mileage changes ”? — Yes. 

1961. I understand that is made up of two factors, 
wages £lm. and other savings £0.3m? — I cannot analyse 
the variations in working expenses, that is a matter for 
Mr. Evershed, and he gave evidence about it. 

1962. All I wanted to put to you was an operating 
question, because you are in charge of operations, are 
you not? — Yes, I am. 

1963. If we put that minus £1.3m. on the expenses 
side against the minus £1.2m. which is your loss of revenue 
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on the buses, it would appear, would it not, that the 
income so far as the road was concerned, took all but 
£0.1m. of the savings. Would that be right, or is that 
picture incomplete? — I am in difficulty in giving you an 
answer to that question which you have just put to me. 
I think Mr. Evershed did give the make-up of the reduc- 
tion of £1.3m. at line 10. 

1964. Yes. The note that I have is that it constitutes 
savings in wages of £lm. through the men not being 
there, and other savings of £0.3m. The men not being 
there is the effect of the staff shortage?— That is the staff 
shortage, the lost mileage. 

1965. The effect of the staff shortage was the lost 
mileage? — Yes. 

1966. So that seems a fair comparison. It is an impor- 
tant operational question, is it not? — A very important 
operational question. 

1967. So it would seem from the figures, as I under- 
stand them, that the savings effected by staff shortage 
were within £0.1 m. of the loss of revenue on your bus 
services? — It would appear so. 

1968. And that is the sort of impression you have of 
looking after the operational work of the fleet, is it? 
That fits in with your general impression of what was 
happening? — Oh, yes. 

1969. Another effect of running the mileage you did 
run with your short staff was an increase in overtime 
and rest-day working, shown at line 11, of £0.4m? — Yes. 

1970. So that the overall result on the road services 
seems to be that the additional expense of working time 
resulted in an overall loss after ithe total savings in wages 
had been taken into account and put against the loss 
of revenue on the buses ; is that right? — I find some 
difficulty in fallowing that question, for this reason : 
We are now breaking our operations down into individual 
items. In the year 1960 we suffered a very heavy staff 
shortage, and in order to maintain the level of operation 
which we did, in fact, maintain we had to indulge in 
a large amount of additional overtime and rest-day 
working. Had we not done that, traffic receipts would 
have suffered still more. 

1971. Precisely. One of the effects of the staff shortage 
was to very greatly disturb your running schedules? — Yes. 

1972. Would you attribute a portion of the £1.2m. 
loss to the disturbance of the schedules? Do you follow 
what I mean? You are running fewer vehicles, that is 
the one difficulty ; but if the schedules are disturbed and 
the vehicles do not come when they are expected simply 
because a vehicle is missing from the schedule, does that 
not cause a greater loss than a planning reduction of 
service? — Oh, yes, that must be so. A planned reduction 
can produce an even service on paper, and, subject to 
the limitations of traffic congestion, an even service on 
the road ; but our staff shortage did involve us in the 
cancellation of journeys and produce an uneven service 
which we endeavoured to correct, as far as we were able 
to do so, by the ordinary traffic control methods that 
we employ on the road, by delaying vehicles or speeding 
them up to close the gaps. 

1973. Would you attribute a substantial part of that 
heavy loss on your road vehicles of £1.2m. to this 
disturbance of schedules? — To this lost mileage, yes. 

1974. You did say that you would lose far more 
passengers, if your service ran down, than you are likely 
to lose from other causes? — I did say that. I think it 
follows that if the service deteriorates in terms of 
irregularity or reliability, then your revenue will suffer. 

1975. I expect, having had this experience in 1960, 
you are taking measures to deal with it in the current 
year? — We took measures in 1960. The preliminary and 
essential step was taken in October, 1960, when the rates 
of pay were increased for our drivers and conductors. 

1976. I meant dealing with your staff position as it is, 
as you find it. In fixing your schedules are you taking 
into account the staff you, in fact, have? — Yes. 

1977. And so it should not be a question any more, 
unless you have another collapse in your staff numbers, 


of vehicles not running their schedules? — I am afraid we 
still have a substantial staff shortage. The deficiency 
was considerable. At the height of our staff shortage 
in the middle of 1960 the figures worked out at 15^- per 
cent, of establishment. The situation has improved, but 
there is still a substantial staff shortage. 

1978. That I appreciate. What I was asking was this: 
In fixing your schedules are you fixing schedules that 
are commensurate with the staff you have, in fact, got? 
— Yes, plus an amount of overtime and rest-day working. 

1979. Including the overtime that is available to you, 
I follow that. So it should not be a question any more 
of loss through schedules being spoilt? — You cannot alter 
schedules daily. 

1980. That is appreciated. — A time-table when it is 

introduced throughout our road service fleet takes three 
or four months to alter. We are hoping for an improving 
staff position 

1981. Let us take it by steps. Your staff position has 
improved? — Yes. 

1982. And it is continuing to improve slightly, is it? 
It is not going the other way? — Oh, no. At this moment 
it is continuing to improve. 

1983. That being so, and your having fixed your 
schedules in accordance with your present staff position, 
the point I am putting to you is right, that you do not 
expect your schedules to be disrupted by lack of staff 
now — or do you still expect that? — We still expect that 
to happen. 

1984. How has that come about? — First of all. our 
schedules have been fixed, not in relation to the staff 
position which exists to-day, but the staff position which 
we hope we shall obtain. 

1985. That is what I was asking you. So the situation 

is that your schedules are fixed for a staff you have not 
got?— No. We hope to make good the margin by 

additional overtime and rest-day working ; indeed, we 
have an undertaking from the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union that they will collaborate with us in 
securing that objective. 

1986. Additional to the £0.4m. shown in line 11 of 
the first column? — I expect the cost will increase in 1961. 

1987. And you are relying on that, are you, to operate 
your schedules? — We are. 

1988. Do you expect that they will, in fact, be dis- 
rupted? — I do not expect our services will be “ disrupted ”. 
I expect that there will be a continuous improvement. 

1989. 1 would like just to take your mind back one 
step to AE 2, line 1 1 . Here we see a comparison between 
the 1959 budget and the actual, and there is an increase 
in the overtime and rest-day working over the budget of 
£0.6m., and between 1959 and 1960 an actual increase 
of £0.4m., and you are now saying that that figure will 
go up again? — I think it will. 

1990. And you are paying that price, are you, in order 
that your schedules may be kept up? — No, in order that 
we may give London an adequate bus service. 

1991. You cannot have it both ways, Mr. Harbour; 
you have agreed with me that if the bus service is 
unreliable, those are exactly the conditions which lose 
traffic? — Yes. 

1992. And it is unreliable because you have not the 
staff to operate it and for no other reason ; is that right? — 
Ignoring the effect of traffic congestion, that is right. 

1993. Yes, I follow, but that is right. Is it not impor- 
tant, therefore, that your services should be scheduled so 
that the staff you employ can in fact operate them with- 
out further running down of services? — That is important 
and that is our objective. 

1994. Very well; is it not possible of achievement? — 
I think it is. 

1995. Do you expect to achieve it? — We do. 

1996. Would you expect from that a substantial benefit 
in receipts? — I would expect some benefit from it. 
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1997. We know the loss ; it is £1.2m. less, as you think, 

and it may well be so, the transfer to the Underground. 
What would you expect the benefit to be? — I am not 
following your question, as to whether you are asking me 
to quantify the additional receipts that London Transport 
would receive if they worked a full scheduled service 

1998. No, not at all ; I am asking you what benefit 
you would expect to achieve from running regular 
schedules instead of what, as everyone knows, has been the 
experience of London Transport in 1960, services that are 
badly run down? — We would expect an increase in our 
revenue. 

1999. Of how much? — We would expect also a loss 
of some of the revenue which has gone to the Under- 
ground system as a consequence of the deficiencies in the 
bus system. 

2000. Yes, but how would you quantitfy it? — I should 
want to see this happen before I can quantitfy it ; it is an 
extremely difficult thing to do. In submitting my estimate 
of budget receipts for 1961, I did explain that I was 
working largely in the dark, and this is one of the most 
difficult propositions to quantitfy. 


2001. You see, it is not as if it were a low figure; 
it is a figure of the order of £1.0m? — It might be. 

2002. And you have very carefully quantified for us 
figures of much smaller dimensions than that? — Yes — in 
retrospect. 

2003. No, in forecast. In all fairness to yourself, 
Mr. Harbour, you have shown us how one year might be 
balanced with another, and how to take that assessment 
forward into the next year. — I have done my best, yes. 

2004. I am sure you have. Now here is a large figure 
which you have found from experience has happened ; 
you have your minus from 1959 to 1960, and now I am 
asking you if an estimate for the plus? — I am afraid I 
cannot help you. 

2005. But there will be something? — Yes, the figures 
I have submitted here. 

2006. Yes — there will be something? — There will be 
something, and it might be substantial. It might be in 
the order of £1.0m., but I doubt it. 

( President ): Does anybody else wish to cross-examine 
Mr. Harbour? 


Cross-examined by Mr. Vine 


2007. I appear on behalf of the Southend Corporation, 
and therefore I am particularly concerned with the 
London, Tilbury & Southend Line, as to which you speak. 
May I invite your attention to Exhibit AD 2 ; that was 
not put in by you, but by a colleague of yours, Mr. 
Dickson, for the purposes of comparison? — Yes. 

2008. I think that exhibit relates to British Railways 
outside London? — Yes. 

2009. And the dark black line indicates the discount 
for a person travelling using a season ticket on a 5-day 
week ; it is for a man who does not go to work on Satur- 
days. If you take a distance of 36 miles, would you agree 
that the discount allowed for a season ticket holder is 
in fact 54 per cent, on the proposals? — I have to interpret 
this chart. What distance did you say? 

2010. 36 miles ; I put it to you that the discount is 
about 54 per cent? 

2011. ( President ): Yes, it is about that. Do you agree, 
Mr. Harbour? — Yes, it is, Sir. 

2012. (Mr. Vine): Now let us turn to London Lines, 
including the London, Tilbury & Southend Line. The 
distance from Fenchurch Street to Southend Central is 
about 36 miles, I believe? — Yes, thereabouts. 

2013. You are proposing an ordinary single fare of 
6s. 2d.?— Yes. 

2014. That means an ordinary return fare of 12s. 4d.? — 
Yes. 

2015. Taking a 5-day week, 22 return journeys per 
month at 12s. 4d., I think gives you £13 11s. 4d.? — Yes, 
I will accept that. 

2016. And the monthly season ticket rate proposed on 
the new 11th Schedule for 36 miles is £8 5s. Od. — Yes. 

2017. If you take the discount that you get by paying 
£8 5s. Od. instead of £13 11s. 4d., I think the discount is 
approximately 39 per cent.? — Yes. 

2018. Why is there a discount of 54 per cent, on 
British Railways other than London Lines, and only 39 per 
cent, on British Railways London Lines? — Well, the 
British Railways scale which is illustrated in Exhibit AD 2 
is, as is said in the heading, a headroom scale. 

2019 Is not your scheme a headroom scheme? — Not of 
the same character. These are specific proposals put 
forward. 

2020. But yours is a scheme for London Transport 
Executive, and it is a headroom scheme, is it not ; that is 
the whole basis of the case? — No, not at all. These are 
proposals for actual fares to be implemented. 

2021. The third stage? — Yes. 


2022. Immediately? — I did not say that; no decision 
has been reached. 

2023. Then if it has not been decided as to whether 
it is to be immediate or not, surely you are in fact getting 
a headroom? — No; you are using the expression “head- 
room ” in a different way from the way in which it has 
been used for British Railways. 

2024. I put it to you that if on the bulk of British 
Railways the discount is 54 per cent., the discount on 
London Lines should be similar? — I do not agree. 

2025. On the London, Tilbury & Southend Line you 
propose to increase the adult single by Id., from 6s. Id. 
to 6s. 2d. for 36 miles? — Yes. 

2026. You have already done it temporarily, under one 
temporary Order, for 14 and 2 miles? — Yes. 

2027. And under the Temporary Order, for 1960, you 
have done it from 3 to 15 miles? — Yes. 

2028. Why do you want to make this additional charge 
of Id. under stage 3? — In order to raise the additional 
money in revenue. 

2029. Do you think it will make a lot of difference on 
36 miles? — 1 do. 

2030. Do you think there are a lot of travellers on 
season tickets at 36 miles? — I think there are. 

2031. There is no proposed increase for adult singles 
on other than London Lines, is there — No; the statutory 
rate is 3d. a mile. 

2032. And there is no proposed increase for adult 
singles for British Railways other than the London, 
Tilbury & Southend Line ; I am talking of adult single 
tickets? — No. 

2033. There is no proposal to increase them by Id. 
— No. 

2034. Then why is there a proposal to increase the 
charge on the London, Tilbury & Southend Line by Id.? 
— The other lines operated by British Railways were 
comprised within London Lines and working under an 
adult single scale of 3d. per mile, and questions have been 
asked here which show that those charges have been 
increased within the overriding scale. 

2035. Yes, but in 1959 the Tribunal thought fit to 
agree to a statutory rate of 3d. a mile for London Lines 
other than the London, Tilbury & Southend Line, but 
there was another scale for the London, Tilbury & 

Southend Line — And throughout London Transport, 

the Underground and the buses. 

2036. The next thing about which I want to ask you 
is this: You are proposing an increase on the ordinary 
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fare, again on the London, Tilbury & Southend Line, of 
Id., from 6s. Id. to 6s. 2d.? — Yes. 

2037. Taking that as an increase of Id. for each way, 
that is 2d. a day? — Yes. 

2038. And assuming that somebody works a 5-day 
week for 50 weeks in the year, taking a fortnight’s holiday, 
that is 250 2d.’s, which is £2 Is. 8d.? — Yes. 

2039. You are proposing to increase from November, 
1959, your annual season ticket for 36 miles from £74 
11s. Od. to £89. 4s. 0d. under stage 3?— I will take your 
figures there ; I have not a copy of the Application. 
1 am looking at Exhibit BH 24, which quotes the monthly 
rates, but which does not give 36 miles. Would you give 
me the figures again? 

2040. The November, 1959, rate is £74 11s. Od. ; 
that was allowed by the Tribunal under the 1959 Scheme. 
Now you are proposing, under stage 3, to charge 
£89 4s. Od. per annum? — Yes. 

2041. That is a difference of £14 13s. Od. — Yes. 

2042. Do you not think it is outrageous that the annual 
effect of an increase of Id. on the ordinary fare is only 
£2 Is. 8d., whereas you are increasing the annual season 
ticket rate by £14 13s. 0d.? — I do not think it is 
outrageous. 

2043. I now invite your attention to Exhibit BH 25 ; 
if you look at column 1, at the distance of 35 miles, which 
is the nearest for this purpose, if you go to the right- 
hand column you show there an increase of something 
over 25 per cent, in season ticket rates between the actual 
introduced on the 1st November, 1959, and what is pro- 
posed under stage 3? — Yes. 

2044. You are not suggesting, I suppose, that the 
expenses of the Commission have gone up by 25 per cent, 
in that period of 15 months? — I really do not know what 
that figure would be. 

2045. Have you any idea of how the expenses of the 
Commission have risen in 15 months, or by what per- 
centage? — No, I have not. 

2046. It is not suggested, is it, that wages in general 
have risen by 25 per cent, in 15 months? — No. 

2047. What I am putting to you is that the proposal 
to charge the public £89 4s. Od. a year for a season ticket 
between London and Southend is a very large proportion 
of their income? — I do not know what the average income 
of a Southend resident is. 

2048. Take, for example, a young man from Southend 
who decides to go into an insurance office in the City, 
or to apprentice himself to an engineering works on the 
east side of London ; to him £89 is a very large sum of 
money out of his taxed income, is it not?— Yes. 

2049. Then take another example, that of a young 
woman with the ink still wet on her typing diploma, who 
goes into an office in the City ; there again, £89 is a 
very large sum of money out of her taxed income, is 
is not? — Yes, it would be. 

2050. Now take the ordinary family, who takes the 
two children for a walk at the week-ends, spends part 
of it mowing the lawn and that sort of thing — quite an 
ordinary sort of man — I put it to you again that £89 
is a very large sum of money out of his taxed income? — 
I do not know what your “ ordinary man ” is ; I have 
difficulty in envisaging him. 

2051. I am referring to a man whose income is some- 
where between £800 and £1,600 a year? — That is a very 
wide margin. 

2052. But I put it to you that whatever the size of the 
margin, £89 is a very large sum of money out of his 
taxed income. 

(, President ): But this all depends upon what the word 
“ large ” means. £89 is £89 ; I should regard it as a 
large part of my income, if I had to put it down. 

{Mr. Vine): Taking a man earning about £1,000 a year, 
it is almost a crippling proportion of his income — 


{President): This is really speech, you know, Mr. Vine. 

(Mr. Vine): I was trying to bring out my point, Sir, 
but I will leave that. 

( President ): You can bring it out later on. 

2053. (Mr. Vine) {To the Witness): I will put it to you 
that the Transport Commission have lured the public with 
low fares down to the coast ; they get them there, and 
then: “It’s your money or your life”. — I deny that. 

2054. Now may we turn to your evidence ; will you 
look at column 1 of page 39 of the Third Day, where 
you do not seem to take a very good view of the season 
ticket holders. You say that they are your expensive 
travellers ; do you think they should take a bigger burden 
upon themselves in their share of expenses on the railways? 
—I think they should bear their share. 

2055. What do you think is their proper share ; what 
do you think the ultimate ought to be? The discount is 
now 39 per cent. ; do you think that discount should 
remain for ever as being a fair discount, or do you want 
to reduce it one day to 20 per cent, or 25 per cent.? — 
I cannot look as far into the future as that ; I cannot 
deal with ultimate objectives. I think the present dis- 
count — you quoted 39 per cent, just now — is on the high 
side. 

2056. You think that is a high discount? — Yes. 

2057. Then would you look into the future ; I would 
like to see which way the Commission’s mind is work- 
ing — 

{. President ) : I do not think Mr. Harbour, or perhaps 
anybody, can say how the Commission’s mind is working 
with regard to something that is going to happen in the 
future. 

2058. (Mr. Vine) {To the Witness): You say you think 
39 per cent, is high ; what would you like it to be? 

{President): Do you mean if he were a traveller on a 
season ticket, Mr. Vine? 

(Mr. Vine) : No, Sir ; I am putting it to him as a repre- 
sentative of the Executive. 

{President) : As a representative of the Executive, he 
says it is in fact 39 per cent, and that is a high discount ; 
as a traveller he may have a different view. 

2059. (Mr. Vine) {To the Witness): In your official 
capacity, what do you feel it ought to be? — Are you 
asking for a personal view, or for an official view? 

2060. I do not know. You have expressed a view — 

whether that is a personal view or an official view I do 
not know— that 39 per cent, is high ; under that same hat, 
what do you think it ought to be? — I think the discount 
should be lower than 39 per cent., and 

2061. How much lower? — You are asking me to look 
forward into some future situation, but I do not know 
all the circumstances surrouding it. 

2062. Leave out the future ; you say it is too high 
at the moment. Speaking under the same hat, and with 
the same voice, what do you think it ought to be? — On 
present charges, and on present levels of cost, 1 should 
think something more like 30 per cent, would be reason- 
able. 

2063. I put it to you that the season ticket holders 
are probably your most important travellers? — They are 
very important travellers ; it is a class of travel to which 
we pay most regard, and we do our utmost to meet their 
requirements. 

2064. Can we have a look now at your Exhibit BH 28 — 

{President) : Would it be inconvenient for you to adjourn 
now, Mr. Vine? 

(Mr. Vine): No, Sir; I shall only have about another 
ten minutes for Mr. Harbour, but that is quite a con- 
venient point. 

{President) : Very well ; we will adjourn now until five 
minutes past two. 

{Adjourned for a short time) 
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2065. (Mr. Vine): Before the luncheon adjournment, 
I think I had just invited your attention to your Exhibit 
BH28, Mr. Harbour? — Yes. 

2066. Looking at column 2 relating to British Railways 
London Lines, I think you show there that the estimated 
receipts for the charges applying before the 15th January 
— that is before stage 2 — under Season Tickets, item 
number 3, is an income of £15.0m.? — Yes. 

2067. I think that is £15.m. out of a total receipt from 
British Railways London Lines of just under £33.0m.? — 
Yes. 

2068. So that, in fact, is almost 50 per cent, of the 
income of British Railways London Lines? — Yes. 

2069. And as the season ticket traveller is a conces- 
sionary traveller, it is probably more in fact than 50 per 
cent, of the total passengers carried? — Yes, that is probably 
the case. 

2070. Then there is £3,170,000 in respect of early 
morning fares; they are also concessionary travellers, are 
they not? — Yes. 

2071. And then you have ordinary, day returns, etc.; 
there is £16m. of that, and quite a high proportion would 
be cheap day returns and cheap evening returns? — A pro- 
portion of them fall within those categories that you 
mention. 

2072. And it is a substantial proportion; perhaps it 
is not 50 per cent., but it is a substantial proportion? — 
Yes. 

2073. I take it that your own staff either travel free or 
at reduced rates, which is quite a normal thing in an 
undertaking of the size of London Transport? — Yes, either 
on free passes or at reduced rates. 

2074. So, therefore, it is safe to say that a large propor- 
tion of travellers on British Railways London Lines either 
do not pay, or pay at concession rates? — Those who do 
not pay are those who have a free pass, and they constitute 
a very small proportion of the total traffic. A substantial 
proportion of those shown in this column are travelling 
on a reduced fare of some sort. 

2075. So it is only a comparatively small proportion 
of the total number of passengers who in fact pay the full 
fare? — That is on British Railways London Lines? 

2076. Yes; your concessionary travellers are in fact 
the basis, and the bulk, Of your business on British Rail- 
ways London Lines? — Yes. 

2077. And therefore I put it to you that any substantial 
diminution in their number is a very serious matter for 
you? — Any substantial diminution would be, but of course 
we have not seen any substantial diminution. 

2078. I want to follow what you are saying on another 
subject; I shall be coming back to this one in a minute. 
Do you ever have occasion to queue for a railway ticket, 
or are you one of those lucky people who has either a 
medallion of a piece of pasteboard which entitles you not 
to queue? I am not being offensive, Mr. Harbour. — I 
have observed the queuing, and I have participated in 
queuing, both on London Transport and on London Lines. 

2079. Have you ever found yourself at a suburban 
station behind a man who wants a through ticket to 
Pwllheli or Aberavon? — Yes, unfortunately. 

2080. If you put up your season ticket rates, and have 
people travelling on cheap day returns several days in the 
week, you are going to have a very serious problem in 
your booking offices, are you not? — Here we are on 
“ substantial numbers ” again. Our booking offices are 
hard-pressed; we firmly believe that they are staffed 
economically, and I do not want to see — no British Rail- 
ways region wants to see — large numbers of additional 
passengers being dealt with by manual methods through 
the booking office. 

2081. That 'is precisely my point. Therefore it is to 

your advantage, is it not, from the point of view of the 
booking office, to encourage people to travel by season 
ticket and not by cheap day return or other tickets? — 
There is an advantage there, an advantage that we have 
sought to obtain by automation and 


2082. But you have not automation at Southend, giving 
day returns, have you? — No, but we may have it. There 
has been a substantial increase in the automatic issue of 
railway tickets at stations. 

2083. I understand that 30,000 people a day travel 
from the nine stations at Southend to London ; if a sub- 
substantial proportion — or if you prefer, ten per cent, 
of that number — were thrown on to your booking office 
staff, instead of taking season tickets, you would have 
great difficulty, would you not? — Until such time as we 
can mechanise the season ticket issue. I cannot confirm 
the figure you have quoted of 30,000 — I am sorry ; I am 
told that you did say from the nine stations? 

2084. Yes ; it is seven stations on one line and two 
on the other. I cannot substantiate the figure, but I am 
told it was given to us some years ago for the purpose 
of Town and Country Planning. — And I cannot confirm it. 

2085. The next thing is the question of loss of good- 
will. Do you think the British Transport Commission 
and your Executive can afford to lose very much more 
goodwill? 

2086. ( President ): They cannot afford to lose very 
much more money. — I do not think we have lost goodwill 
so far in any substantial amount, and we certainly do not 
want to lose any more goodwill. I do not agree to the 
implied suggestion in your question that these increases 
will reduce public goodwill. 

2087. (Mr. Vine): Is it not a fact that in the past you 
have had sit-down strikes in your tube trains, and would 
you not agree that those sit-down strikes of passengers 
are symptomatic of ill-will? — Not of general ill-will. We 
have had these sit-down strikes of passengers who, owing 
to the fact that railway stock has continually broken 
down, have been fed up with being turned out at inter- 
mediate stations and being transferred on to other trains. 

2088. You used the expression yourself; I put it to 
you that the general travelling public are fed up with 
the increases in your fare charges? — That is a view with 
which I do not agree. 

2089. Do you follow the correspondence in the public 
newspapers on the subject, Mr. Harbour? — I do, very 
closely. 

2090. Now will you turn to your Exhibit BH29. 
Before we deal with the figures in column 4 — that is, the 
assumed loss of traffic are you able to remind me what 
the assumed loss of traffic was for the revised 1959 scheme 
as allowed by this Court ; can you tell me what percentage 
it was? — Yes, if you will allow me to refer to my papers, 
I can tell you. 

( President ): I am not quite certain that I understand 
the question, Mr. Vine; you said the “revised 1959 
scheme as allowed by this Court ”? 

2091. (Mr. Vine): Yes, Sir; I understand that the 1959 
scheme was an Application which was not allowed in full 
by this Court but that reduced amounts were allowed, and 
I was asking what the revised estimate of discount in loss 
of traffic was, on the basis of the amounts you did allow, 
and what was applied for. — I believe it was 3| per cent., 
but I would not like to be sure. On page 504 of the 
Minutes of Evidence of the 1959 scheme there is a table 
produced there which shows that for British Railways 
London Lines as a whole the amount of the discount 
(this table deals with season ticket rates) was 3-j- per cent. 

2092. Thank you very much. So as a result of the 1959 
scheme, which was introduced in November, 1959, you 
have an estimated loss of traffic of 3^ per cent.? — Yes. 

2093. (Mr. Poole): Mr. Harbour, with regard to this 
table to which you have just referred us, that is not 
what was finally decided in the way of season ticket rates, 
was it? — I believe it was, Sir. 

(Mr. Poole): I was just reading the top part of it — 
“ In accordance with paragraph 7 of the Interim Decision”. 

(Mr. Fay): The scale is given on the preceding pages, 
Sir, 
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(Mr. Poole): Yes, but I see that it was in accordance 
with our Interim Decision. That became the finality in 
the end? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

2094. (Mr. Vine) (To the Witness): Now just going 
back to the 34 per cent, estimated loss of traffic in respect 
of the November, 1959, increases which were allowed — 
that is what you have just said? — Yes. 

2095. Going on now to BH 27, which I think is stage 1 
of the present Applications, is it not? — Yes. 

2096. That shows in the fourth column, item number 3, 
a further 3 per cent, loss of traffic at stage 1? — Yes. 

2097. And turning to BH 29, item 3, column 4, for 
stage 2 you show a further estimated loss of traffic of 
2 per cent? — Yes. 

2098. And on stage 3 a further estimated loss of 
traffic of 3 per cent.? — Yes. 

2099. So that is a total estimated loss of traffic of 
something like 114 per cent, in fifteen months, is it not? — 
I think that is right, but 1 am always careful about adding 
percentages together in that way. That is about right. 

2100. In fact it is more, because you are taking per- 
centages of something less than a hundred; but at any 
rate it is a minimum of 114 per cent, loss of traffic in 
fifteen months? — Yes. 

2101. Do you regard that with equanimity? — You are, 
of course, including within that 114 per cent, stage 3, 
which has not yet been implemented. 

2102. Yes, but according to you stage 3 is round the 
corner? — I did not say that. 

2103. You said before lunch that it was not a head- 
room scheme? — Yes. 

2104. And that means, therefore, that it cannot be 
very distant? — You asked me if I regarded this loss with 
equanimity. I do not — I cannot — regard any of these 
losses with equanimity, but that is the dilemma with 
which we are faced. We have to have a modernised 
transport system, and we have to pay for it; experience 
shows that in paying for it we lose some passengers. 

2105. For how long do you think you can carry on 
losing traffic at the rate of about 114 per cent, every 
fifteen months or so? — I do not think you can put it 
that way. 

2106. How much more loss of traffic do you think 
you can stand? — It depends upon the level of the fares. 

2107. What I am putting to you, Mr. Harbour, is that 
you are pricing yourself out of the market. — I do not think 
we are, even at this level, but it is a danger one always 
has to watch. 

2108. But how much further do you think you can go 
before you do in fact price yourselves out of the market? — 
I could not say ; we would not want to do it and we 
would not do it. 

2109. The 25 per cent, increase in season tickets on 
London Lines is the difference between what was brought 
in in November, 1959, and what was proposed on stage 


3, so it is: 25 per cent, increase in rates; 114 per cent, 
loss of traffic. How far do you think you can go on 
increasing in fifteen months ; do you think you can make 
it a 50 per cent, loss and keep it economically stable? — 
No, I do not. 

2110. But how far do you think you can go? — It 
depends entirely on the circumstances in the future. 

2111. With regard to these increases on British Railways 
London Lines about which we have been talking, and 
which you say is not a headroom scheme — from which one 
supposes that it is merely round the corner — how long do 
you think they are going to last? — That depends entirely 
on future trends of costs. 

2112. Are there not future increases of expenditure in 
the offing at the moment? — I think they are. 

2113. I think various claims are being formulated at 
the moment, are they not? — Yes. 

2114. Then how long do you think it will be before 
we are back here again listening to another Application 
for an increase in fares? — I do not know ; I cannot fore- 
cast that at all. 

(President): It depends entirely upon how high we put 
the fares as a result of the present Application, does it 
not, Mr. Vine? 

(Mr. Vine): As I understand the matter. Sir, this is no 
headroom scheme ; it is for money which is required in 
view of present expenditure, without making any allowance 
for future increases. 

(President) : But you asked how long it would be before 
there was another Inquiry, and I said that that would 
obviously depend upon what level of fares we ultimately 
fixed as a result of this Inquiry. Presumably if we 
doubled every existing fare, it would be a longer time 
before we were back here again. We might take the 
opportunity of altering some other Charges Schemes, 
which I gather we have power to do, but we should be 
rather reluctant to do that, I think. 

2115. (Mr. Vine): If you please. Sir. (To the 

Witness): My last question is: Is it your view that season 
ticket holders are lucky to be able to travel under their 
present conditions at their present level of fares, and if 
you really had your way, they would be out at the back 
pushing and have the privilege of paying for it? — That 
is not my view, Mr. Vine. 

2116. At any rate, it is your view that a discount 
of 39 per cent, is much too great and that it should be 
reduced to 30 per cent., and that season ticket holders 
are not paying their way? — That is an omnibus sort of 
question to ask me. I have said that I think the discounts 
which are allowed at present are too high, and I have 
said that I think the season ticket holders constitute a 
large proportion of the traffic and that they are traffic 
which is most expensive to carry. 

2117. Going further than that, it is not the discount 
which is at present allowed but the discount which is 
proposed that you think is too high? — We were talking 
in terms of the 1959 Scheme. 

(President): Does anybody else want to ask Mr. 

Harbour any questions? (No response). 


Re-examined by Mr. Fay 


2118. I will deal with Southend first, whilst it is 
fresh in our minds, Mr. Harbour. Would you, or would 
British Railways, dream of pricing themselves out of 
any market if they could cope economically with that 
market? — Certainly not. 

2119. Did you hear Mr. Dickson’s evidence in regard 
to the increase in numbers of season ticket holders at 
South Coast towns as between May, 1958, and February, 
1961? — I did not hear it, but I have read it. 

2120. Have you any reason to think that there has 
not been a similar increase in the number of season ticket 
holders from Southend? — No. 


2121. And that is despite the increases in fares in the 
meantime? — That is so. I do not think the increased 
number of season ticket holders would have been so great, 
but there have been increases. 

2122. The increases vary between 10 per cent, and 25 
per cent, on the South Coast towns? — Yes. 

2123. So although you allow discount in calculating 
the returns, does that mean that although some passengers 
are lost others, owing to the development of the estates 
and so forth, take their place? — That is true, and 
allowance was made for it in the estimates of revenue 
which have been put forward. 
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2124. And so far from asking the Southend passengers 
to push, has a great deal of money been spent on the 
lines to Southend? — Yes, it is millions of pounds. The 
London, Tilbury & Southend line is being eleotrified and 
will have a modern electrified train service. 

2125. And have the Southend season ticket holders the 
privilege of using both routes to London on their season 
ticket? — They have. 

2126. And is the fare held down to the mileage of 
the lesser distance of those two routes? — Yes. 

2127. That is, all the fares, including the season ticket 
rate? — Yes. 

2128. As for their being fed up with fares increases, 
have you any idea of whether they are fed up with rate 
increases in Southend? — I do not live in Southend, but 
it is the general experience throughout London that people 
get a little annoyed at other increases. 

2129. Yes; I suppose we all get annoyed with 
increases, whether it is our extra pair of shoes or what- 
ever it is? — Yes. 

(. President ): Yes, except an increase in salary! 

(Mr. Fay): But it is never enough, Sir. 

(. President ); Or, to make it more general, an increase 
in fees ! 

2130. (Mr. Fay): It would be impertinent of me to 
comment any further, Sir. (To the Witness). There was 
on phrase used this morning by Mr. Vine in cross- 
examining you which I thought you might like to enlarge 
upon. He said that the British Transport Commission had 
“ lured people to the coast ” by promises presumably of 
continuing cheap fares of some sort. Have you any 
knowledge of anyone being “lured” to Southend by 
extravagant advertising? — 1 have not. I have heard this 
statement repeatedly, not only with regard to Southend 
but with regard to other coastal places which have become 
almost dormitory areas, but I can find no evidence which 
would substantiate a charge of anybody having been lured 
there by the cheap transport charges. 

2131. Has British Railways, or has London Transport, 
ever guaranteed in any form, or foreshadowed, that their 
fares would not increase? — No ; that would have been a 
most foolish proceeding and they have not done so. 

2132. I suppose you do not know what -the house agents 
in Southend tell the customers when they are selling them 
houses? — I do not, but I expect as well as praising the 
transport services, they also praise the other features of the 
district. 

2133. Turning to another matter now, a question of 
fact as opposed to argument, I want you to deal with 
the effect of single stage fare charges on the buses and 
tubes of London Transport, and I want to ask you quite 
a lot about that. On the road services is there a problem 
of fare collection on the buses in peak hours? — There is 
a problem of fare collection at peak hours, and at other 
hours too. 

2134. Yes ; it is whenever the bus is reasonably full? — 
Yes. 

2135. Would you explain what the nature of that 
problem is? — The nature of that problem is this: I think 
to a large extent the financial success of the road transport 
side of London Transport does depend on a reasonably 
high fare collection efficiency ; by that I mean the proper 
collection of the full fares which should be charged. 
I regret that owing to heavy loading, frequent stops and 
a high turnover of traffic at certain places, some people 
are undercharged and some people do not have their 
fares collected at all. This is a regrettable thing, but 
it does happen and we know it happens. Our endeavours 
over the years have been to improve the efficiency of our 
fare collection ; it largely depends upon the efficiency of 
our conductors and it largely depends too on the nature 
of the fare system that they are called upon to operate. 
But the problem does exist and I think it always will 
exist in the operation of road services. Our endeavours 
have been to reduce the incidence of it. 


2136. That being so, and recognising the existence 
of that problem, would the introduction of the proposed 
London County Council scale of charging affect the 
problem for better or worse. — I think it would affect it 
for the worse. I feel that single stage charging, which 
we have already introduced at one stage and which we 
propose to introduce at another, does lead — and indeed 
I have some evidence to support this — to a greater amount 
of undercharging than would exist under one-mile staging. 

I said earlier on, I think under cross-examination, that 
the ideal would be for our conductors to get around their 
buses and collect outstanding fares at every half-mile 
stage. We know that that is impossible under present 
traffic conditions, and that if they get round once in every 
two stages, particularly when they have five people stand- 
ing on the lower deck, it is not unreasonable performance. 
With single scale charging, half the fares, once you have 
passed any particular fare point, change, and whereas 
with mile charging if the conductor reaches a passenger 
who boarded at the beginning of the mile — if he reaches 
him at the beginning of the last stage of that mile — 
he is charged the mile charge. If you have a system 
of single stage charging, he would, unless the passenger 
is scrupulously honest, be charged only the half mile 
charge. 

I know we have this difficulty with us today with the 
one-and-a-half mile fare, and we shall have it with the 
two-and-a-half mile fare if and When the proposed scheme 
at stage 3 comes in; -but it is a system which in my view 
increases the risk of undercharging, and that is one of 
the reasons why we have been reluctant to introduce the 
half-mile charges to the extent that we have and to the 
extent that we propose. 

2137. (President): But the two-and-a-half mile fare is 
in operation, is it not? — No, Sir; that is under stage 3. It 
is the one-and-a-half mile stage that is in operation now. 

(Mr. Phillips) : Could you look at Appendix “ B ” to 
Exhibit BH28; it is column 6 of that Appendix, covering 
the railways. That shows against two-and-a-half miles a 
discounted yield of £107,000 from fares operative from 
the 15th January, 1961. 

(Mr. Fay): They are both 8d. in column 3, Sir. 

(Mr. Phillips): Yes ; I beg your pardon. 

2138. (Mr. Fay) (To the Witness). That is coming if 
the Scheme is approved? — Yes. 

2139. It has not yet come; your only experience so 
far has been at the one-and-a-half mile stage, which was 
introduced some years ago? — Yes. 

2140. Still on the buses, I would ju-s-t like to see what 
it is that the conductor has to -bear in mind. Have you 
the fare table in respect of route 1 1 in front of you? — 
Yes, I have it amongst my papers. 

2141. A conductor starting off from Shepherds Bush 
on route 1 1 has to have in his mind all the fares down 
the column the second from the left on that table? — Yes. 

2142. In other words, he has to know that 3d. will 
take a passenger to Hammersmith Broadway; 5d. will take 
him to Fulham Palace Road, 6d. to Dawes Road, and 
so on? — Yes. 

2143. And when he has gone one stage — -that is to 
Hammersmith or Brook Green Hotel — he -has to remember 
slight variations, has he not? — Yes. 

2144. And -they do not seem to be regular variations, 
because there -is some distortion of the route 11 fare scale 
because of its running beside the railway at one part of 
its route? — Yes ; you have here the effect of the assimila- 
tion between a bus route and part of the Underground. 

2145. Sometimes, although you can go by bus or tube 
alternatively from point A to point B, one route will be 
longer than the other, will it not? — Yes, that is right, 
and route 1 1 is a case in point. The route covered by the 
Central London line is from Shepherds Bush t-o the Bank 
and Liverpool Street Station, and the bus route between 
the same points goes a longer distance, of course, to get 
to its terminal. 

2146. Yes, but the fares have to be adjusted so that 
they are the same as between bus and tube? — That is so. 
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2147. And when fares are at the maximum in the 
scheme, I take it that any adjustment must be downwards? 
—Always. 

2148. ( President ): Is the charge on the bus route always 
adjusted so as to fit in with the previously fixed railway 
charge in London Transport, or is it sometimes done 
the other way round? — It is sometimes done the other 
way round. Sir. 

(Mr. Fay) : But whenever an adjustment is needed, 
obviously it must be a downward adjustment ; you cannot 
go above the maximum, Sir. 

(President): It depends upon whether you fix the charge 
on the Central London from Shepherds Bush to Liverpool 
Street first, and then say that the bus charge cannot be 
more than that? 

(Mr. Fay) : You cannot fix it by reference to the longer 
route and bring up the fare for the shorter route ; you 
would be exceeding the maximum. 

(President): Yes, I see what you mean, and in the case 
of route 11, the bus route is much longer in mileage than 
the Central London route? 

2149. (Mr. Fay): Yes, and that is why the Is. 2d. 
fare from Shepherds Bush takes you over such a long 
spread. (To the Witness). Is that right? — Yes; you have 
five Is. 2d. stages there. 

2150. So that the conductor is not assisted by just 
thinking : “ Well, for two stages I know the fare clicks 
up to the next denomination ” ; he has to know the exact 
fares from each stage? — Yes, and when we were looking 
at the table for route 73, we discovered three stages at a 
minimum fare repeatedly throughout the table. 

2151. Yes; every time he has gone roughly half a mile 
he has a new set of figures to remember, and if single-stage 
charging were to be introduced throughout the scale, that 
would increase the number of fares he would have to 
remember by a considerable amount? — Yes. 

2152. In your opinion would that add to the labour 
which is to be required of the conductor? — I think it 
would. I think it would add to the task on his memory; 
he would have more fares to remember and there are 
limits. I think in the case of route 73 wa have a fare 
table which at its extremities would be extremely difficult 
to memorise and would necessitate, for an efficient conduc- 
tor, recourse to the fare table in order to check his 
memory on occasion, and I think the more times he has 
to check his memory and look at these fare tables the 
more effect there will be on the rapidity with which he 
can collect his fares. 

2153. That is one aspect of the matter; it affects the 
rapidity with which he can collect h'is fares, and the slower 
he is in doing that the more chance there is of people 
over-riding or under-paying? — Yes, and there is more 
chance of fares being uncollected altogether. 

2154. Yes ; that is the case of a man who travels a 
quarter of a mile when the conductor is upstairs? — Yes, 
and there are cases of people who allow themselves to pass 
unobserved altogether. 

2155. Yes, unfortunately. That is one aspect of the 
matter; but if you are increasing the burden on a class 
of your employees like conductors, can you do it except 
after discussions with the appropriate trade unions? — No, 
not in practice, and I do not think one would want to. 
I think in bus operation, where there is a minimum of 
supervision, the whole thing is so largely a matter of team 
working, and one’s staff have to regard themselves as 
members of that team. It is for that reason that I think 
the burden, or the requirements, that you place upon them 
have to be reasonable, and it is our practice to consult, 
under our Staff Consultation Scheme, with the representa- 
tives of the men. 

2156. So that means that if this proposed scheme were 
adopted, you would have that programme before you, 
before it was implemented? — I would certainly discuss 
this with the representatives of the staff. 

2157. Do you think there is any public grievance about 
the absence of single-stage charging in London? — I do 
not. 


2158. For how long has it been in existence on the 
buses? — When we put the fare in for one-and-a-half miles; 
it has only been in operation in these post-war years, 
except for a pocket in West Ham in the very early post- 
war years, during the last three or four years. 

2159. You say that the single-stage charging at one- 
hand-a-half miles has only been in operation for three or 
four years? — Yes. 

2160. And I was asking you how far back you have 
to go in history — but perhaps you do not know — to find 
any comparable single-stage charging? — Not of a general 
character. But there was a system of a single-stage charg- 
ing in operation in the West Ham area, and as a conse- 
quence of repercussions on through routes that was ex- 
tended slightly in that Eastern section of London. 

2161. And that was before the war? — Yes, and just 
after the war. 

2162. And it was abolished as one of the measures 
taken in the first Charges Scheme, was it not? — Yes, it was. 

2163. And did that exception in West Ham date back 
to the Municipal tramway days? — Yes; it was inherited 
from the undertaking of the West Ham Corporation. 

2164. With that exception was it double-stage charging 
on the buses before the war? — Yes. 

2165. I think it was two stages for Id. — Yes, right 
through the scale. 

2166. With no taper? — No, I do not think so; I think 
it went up by Id. 

(Mr. MacLaren): In fairness, I think it is a matter of 
recollection that in outlying areas the stages got longer 
than half a mile ; you will remember that there was that 
considerable disturbance when the stages were shortened. 

2167. (Mr. Fay) (To the Witness): As we well 

remember, there were a lot of anomalies in the early days 
of assimilation, but the system before the war was double- 
stage charging, ait Id. a mile? — Yes. 

2168. Is there anything else you would like to add on 
the question of single-stage charging affecting buses? — No, 
I do not think so. 

2169. Then may I now turn to the Underground 
Railways. Have you ascertained how much of the ticket 
issue on the Underground Railways is effected by 
passenger operated machines? — Yes ; about 20 per cent, 
of the total rail ticket issue is dealt with by the passenger 
operating machines on the Underground. 

2170. That is, the money-in-the-slot machine? — Yes — 
20 per cent, over the whole system. 

2171. At the station which you instanced as being your 
biggest headache, Oxford Circus, what is the percentage 
there? — It is nearer 60 per cent. 

2172. And I think it is high at other stations as well? 
— Yes, Piccadilly Circus would be a high one ; I think 
the figure there is of the order of 50 per cent. 

2173. Unless at Oxford Circus you coped with the 

rush by allowing 60 per cent, of the tickets to be collected 
by the passengers themselves 

(President): Collected or sold, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : I meant bought, Sir ; I am afraid I said 
“collected”, but “bought” would be the better term. 

(President): Yes — bought or obtained. 

(Mr. Poole): Are your percentages in terms of 

passengers or in terms of value? 

2174. (Mr. Fay): It is ticket units, Sir. (To the 

Witness): Could you cope at Oxford Circus unless a high 
proportion of passengers bought their own tickets without 
■the intervention of the ticket office? — I do not think we 
could. In the evening peak hours there is a very heavy 
traffic there — I have referred to it before, and I will 
repeat what I said — and the accommodation is greatly 
congested. 

2175. Splitting the denominations of the ticket issue, 
which the single-stage charge — half-mile charging — would 
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involve on the Tube, where you have two ticket machines 
issuing lOd. tickets today, you could alter one of them 
I suppose to lid. and keep the other one at lOd. — Yes. 

2176. It is always the case that you have two of these 
machines side by side? — No, it is not. There are quite 
a number of our stations where you have two or more 
entrances, and we endeavour in the interests of speed of 
issue and of keeping the traffic moving to try and have 
the machines sited so that they confront the traffic entering 
the station, and it may be (I think St. James’ Park is 
one) that you have a 10a. machine on one side of the 
booking hall and a lOd. machine on the other. 

2177. So it is not much use altering just one of those 
machines, unless you can induce the passenger to cross 
right over the station to seek it out? — That is so. 

2178. Is that feasible? — Yes, but it is not desirable. 
It would lead to the increase of congestion of the ticket 
area before the barrier ; you would get a lot of crossing 
movement in such circumstances. 

2179. That is the position where there are two 
machines of the same denomination at the same station. 
Are there many cases where there is only one machine 
of a particular denomination? — I am told that with regard 
to denominations of lOd. and over there are 66 stations 
on the Underground system where there is only one 
machine catering for that denomination; there are 100 
of these machines dealing with denominations of lOd. or 
over. 

2180. And they are all machines which are catering 

for fares which will be split if the London County Council 
system is adopted 

{President) : I am sorry ; I was thinking of something 
else. Has Mr. Harbour been giving us figures of the 
number of stations at which there are duplicate machines? 

{Mr. Fay) : No, Sir ; he is now on the number of 
maohines and the number of stations where there is only 
one machine of a denomination of lOd. and over at 
present. 

2181. ( President ): The station which I see most is 
Charing Cross ; how many duplications are there there? 
I think there are about ten machines? — I have the figures 
here, Sir. 

2182. I do not think there is more than one lOd. ; 
that is the fare I use, and I often have to v/ait while 
people are finding their 6d. and four coppers. 

{Mr. Fay): That is one of the 66 stations, if that is 
so. That is being looked up, Sir. 

{President): Charing Cross is a double entry station, 
buit it is also a station where there is a good deal of 
room? 

2183. {Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. {To the Witness). Have 
you the answer now? — Yes. At Charing Cross we have 
three passenger-operated machines dealing with 3d. fares, 
three dealing with 5d. fares, two dealing with 6d. fares, 
two dealing with 8d. fares, one dealing with lOd. fares 
and one dealing with Is. Od. fares. 

{President) : I see ; it is a stunt directed deliberately 
against me! 

21 84. (Mr. Fay) : I am pleased to hear that my informa- 
tion corresponds with that of the Tribunal! {To the 
Witness). I suppose, in deciding what denominations of 
machines to put on the stations, you have to have regard 
to the character of the ticket issue at that station? — Yes, 
and it is not always the same. 

2185. The learned President may not be in one of the 
largest of the traffic flows, if he will permit himself being 
put into that category. You said, I think, that there are 
100 cases spread over 66 stations where there is only one 
machine at present of a denomination which will be 
affected? — Yes. 

2186. So that if ticket issue is to be continued by 
means of automatic machines, you will have to instal 
another 100 machines if you can? — Yes, if we can; that 
is the operative phrase. 


2187. In some cases is it physically possible or not to 
instal machines? — In some cases it will not be. We are 
very badly placed at certain of our stations just for elbow 
room. 

2188. And in other cases, of course, you would have 
the room? — Yes, and probably Charing Cross is one. 

2189. How much do these machines cost? — Between 
£600 and £700 each. 

2190. So if you did manage to find room for one extra 
machine at each of the 100 stations, that would cost you 
an extra capital outlay of between £60,000 and £70,000? — 
Yes. 

2191. But in point of fact would you expect to go on 
with automatic machine issue to such a large extent in 
single-stage charging, or would you revert to ticket issue 
at the booking office? — I think we would wish to continue 
with as much ticket issuing away from the booking office 
as we could, and it has been our policy to put in these 
passenger-operated machines where the demand would 
justify the additional cost, in order to relieve the booking 
clerks and to end the concentration of numbers of people 
on to a focal point in the ticket office area. 

2192. Have you considered the position of these 100 
machines; do you think that most of them could be 
replaced at the expense you have indicated, or would 
some of the passengers be thrown on to the booking 
office? — I think a good proportion of them would be 
thrown on to the booking office. 

2193. How many passengers per day are we dealing 
with from these machines? — From these 100 machines 
that we have recently been thinking of? 

2194. Yes. — About 11,000 passengers a day. 

2195. Is that the total number of passengers who use 
the 100 machines? — It is half of them. 

2196. Yes; I think you are looking at the same note 
as I am, and according to that the information you have 
been given is that it is over 22,000 passengers who are 
involved? — Yes. 

2197. But you will try and continue to cater for as 
many of those 22,000 as you can, if this has to come 
about, by means of the automatic machines? — Yes. 

2198. But some of them will have to resort to the 
booking offices? — Yes. 

2199. Does that mean either extra expense in employ- 
ing more booking clerks or extra inconvenience to the 
passengers, or one or the other? — I think it will result in 
extra inconvenience to the passengers. I have referred to 
the limited accommodation at our ticket halls, but our 
booking offices are very limited places. They are filled 
with machinery of one sort and another, and the possibility 
of employing additional booking clerks at booking office 
windows is severely iestricted, and I think it will result in 
people standing in longer queues. It is fortunate that we 
do not have people booking to remote places in Wales. 

2200. You have been asked several times about loss of 
goodwill. What is your view of what irritates the public? 
Do you think they are more irritated by fares going up or 
by irregular services and what they consider to be in- 
efficiency such as being made to queue at booking offices 
and that sort of thing? — I think they are more irritated 
by inefficiency. This is, I recognise, a debatable point, 
but judging from the records of our public correspondence, 
we get many, many more public letters about various 
forms of inefficiency than we do about fares in total. 

2201. Is the quick issuing of tickets by automatic 
maohines one of the forms of efficiency that you want to 
see expanded and not contracted? — I certainly do, and 
I think it is one of the only ways in which we can con- 
duct our business at these Underground Stations. 

2202. {President): I do not think this comparison of 
written and oral complaints helps us very much. After all, 
fares go up once, do they not, and no doubt you get 
complaints when the increase occurs, but inconvenience at 
a booking office may happen to a man a score of times 
while the increase in his fares only hits him fully in the 
face once. — That is quite true. 
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2203. {Mr. Fay): In the pursuit of efficiency I want to 
turn to the other aspect of automation in issuing tickets, 
and that is what you do inside the booking offices. Do 
you at the busy booking offices have ticket issuing 
machines? — We do. There have been considerable 
developments in these machines, as I said this morning 
when dealing with the Eastern Region of British Railways, 
but on the Underground we have ticket issuing machines 
which print and date the tickets as they are called for at 
a very rapid rate indeed. 

2204. How much of your total ticket issue is now done 
by those machines? — About 60 per cent, of the total. 

2205. And 20 per cent, of the total, you said, is by 
passenger operated machines. That leaves another 20 per 
cent, for the old-fashioned method. — Yes, pre-printed 
tickets and manual date stamping. 

2206. The man has to get a ticket from somewhere. — 
He has to get it from a rack. 

2207. And he has to put it into the date stamping 
machine and hand it to the customer? — Yes. 

2208. What is the comparative speed of issue (I think 
we have got a figure for that somewhere) of the new 
machines compared with the old method? — We watch this 
very closely, and our latest tests show that with these 
rapid printers you can issue tickets at a rate of between 
12 and 13 tickets a minute as compared with a rate of 
between 8 and 9 tickets a minute by manual methods. May 
I say that the 8 or 9 by manual methods really requires 
a very efficient booking clerk for that performance. 

2209. The difference between the two rates is 4 per 
minute? — Yes. 

2210. Are you saying that the new method can deal 
with 4 more customers a minute than the old? — I am, yes. 

2211. Which adds up to a sizeable amount in the rush 
hour. — It does; it is 240 passengers more an hour. 

2212. The machines for printing and issuing tickets are 
designed with how many places on them? — There are two 
sorts. The larger machine has ten units and the smaller 
machine, which we use at the smaller stations, has six. 

2213. We are more concerned with the bigger stations 
where the problem arises? — We are. They are equipped 
with the ten unit device. 

2214 Have you considered what effect the London 
County Council’s half-mile fare proposal will have upon 
ticket issue by these machines? — I have. 

2215. I think you have got out the actual figures for 
one of the machines at Leicester Square Station? — I have, 
and I have had them reproduced as a table. 

2216. {Mr. Fay): I ask to put this in. I think it will 
be HB 32. {To the Witness) : This Exhibit is headed 
“ One of the rapid-printers at Leicester Square Station ”, 
and your left-hand pair of columns is headed “ Today ”. 
Is the first column headed “ Fare ” the denominations 
which are issued by the machine today? — Yes ; there are 
ten denominations. 

2217. For which the machine has capacity. Do you 
give the number of tickets issued per day? — Yes. 

2218. Your present proposal at stage 3 will involve 
altering the denominations, or some of them, of this 
machine, will it not? — It does. 

2219. Is that shown in your middle pair of columns? 
— That is right. The third column shows the new fare 
denominations. 

2220. You will have to use one of the ten spaces for 
a 9d. ticket and drop the Is. 8d.? — Yes, you drop the 
least used. 

2221. So your proposal with its 2]--mile fare means 
that the number of tickets which can be issued according 
to the traffic flow at this station will drop from 6,006 to 
5,856?— Yes. 

2222. That looks like about 150. — Yes, that which was 
previously issued at Is. 8d. 


2223. So it will be 150 fewer and to that extent it is 
that much less efficient; those Is. 8d. people will have 
to get their tickets in the old-fashioned way? — Yes. 

2224. On the right have you got the London County 
Council’s proposal and what you will have to do if it 
were to be implemented? — Yes. 

2225. You will have to produce all denominations up 
to Is. 2d. and drop those beyond? — That is so. 

2226. The total number of tickets you can thus issue 
is 4,966. — Yes. 

2227. ( President ): Why is the Is. 2d. issue only half 
the present day issue? — Under the London County 
Council proposal the Is. 2d. fare is interpolated between 
the Is. Id. and the Is. 3d. fare and I have assumed, for 
the purposes of this table, that there is a half and half 
division of the 528. 

2228. {Mr. Fay): It is half of the 528 against Is. 3d. 
in your middle column? — Yes, that is so. 

2229. So there is another 900 or so persons less able 
to be served by the machine).— Yes. 

2230. And thrown on the slower hand-issuing system. 
Do you find that acceptable? — Frankly, no. It will involve 
just those features that we wish to avoid. 

2231. {President): Would an increase from ten units to, 
say, twelve mean a complete re-designing of the printing 
machine? — It would, sir, a complete re-designing. 

2232. I do not know what a “ unit ” is. It is not merely 
a matter of a piece of type? — Oh, no. Sir ; it is the ticket 
roll and the electrical connections between the button — 
the printing apparatus with its plate and the ticket roll. 

2233. {Mr. Fay): How much do these machines cost? — 
The ten unit one costs £1,200, roundly. 

2234. That is a form of automation which you wish 
to see fully employed in the interests of efficiency? — We 
certainly do. This is an aid to efficiency. 

2235. I do not know if there is anything else you 
would like to add upon ticket issue on the Underground? — 
No. 

{President): Did you tell us how many of the ticket 
issuing machines there are in operation now? 

2236. {Mr. Fay): I do not think he did. {To the 
Witness): Have you got that figure? — There are 331 of 
these ticket printing machines in the booking offices at 
207 stations, and of course they are mainly located at 
the heavier type of station. 

2237. {President): Of the 331 how many are of the 
larger sort, do you know? — I do not, but it can be readily 
got. Sir. 

2238. {Mr. Poole): How many stations are there? — 
207. I am told, Sir, that it is about 240 ten unit machines 
and about 90-odd six unit machines. 

2239. {Mr. Fay) : There is one small matter before I 
pass from single stage charging. Your proposal for a 
fare for 2} miles produces a gap. does it not. between 
6d. and 9d.? — It does. 

2240. If it were not for the introduction of that half- 
mile stage you would, for the first time, I think, have a 
3d. gap in the fare table. There is no other 3d. gap, is 
there? — No, I think it is for the first time. 

2241. Except, of course, between nil and 3d. Is that 
one of your reasons for introducing it? — To avoid the 
3d. jump, yes. 

2242. To avoid having a gap of as much as 3d. — At 
that end of the scale, yes. It was a choice of two evils. 

2243. Also if you did not have a new fare for 2} miles 
would you have a re-booking anomaly? — I think you 
would, yes. 

2244. Because someone could book for a mile-and-a- 
half and then for a mile, which would come to 8d.. 5d. 
and 3d. — Yes. 
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2245. In practice you cannot charge more for the same 
two fares. — No ; I think it makes nonsense of a fares table. 

2246. ( President ) : It would be a very determined 

economical man who would take a journey of that sort 
in two stages, would it not? — We have not found it so. 

( President ): Running up and down the stairs? 

(Mr. Fay): He has not got to run up and down the 
stairs. All he has got to do is pay for a mile and then 
when the mile is over say “I want another mile-and-a 
half 

(President) : Say that to whom? 

(Mr. Fay) : To the conductor. 

(President): We are talking about buses now, are we? 

2247. (Mr. Fay) : Yes ; it would not apply on the trains. 
I believe it is an offence under one of the Regulations 
to re-book to avoid a higher fare. (To the Witness): 
But, in point of fact, an anomaly of that kind would upset 
the public? — Yes, it would make a fare table look rather 
silly. It is a thing we have consistently sought to avoid. 

2248. And have you felt that outweighs the disadvan- 
tage of having one more half-mile stage in your fare 
table? — The avoidance of the anomaly and the avoidance 
of a 3d. gap in the fare table at that end of the scale. 

2249. Now I want to turn to something quite different. 
I think yesterday with Mr. Goff you calculated the loss 
of yield involved in his proposals so far as London Trans- 
port were concerned and I believe the sum came out in 
the end, and you agreed it, at £893,000-odd. — £873,101. 

2250. You agree that so far as London Transport is 
concerned? — Yes. 

2251. You were not asked about the loss of yield to 
the London Lines of British Railways. — No, I was not. 

2252. And have you calculated what the reduction in 
the season ticket rate would produce there? — Yes. I esti- 
mate that on British Railways London Lines — and this is 
a broad estimate — the application of the L.C.C. scale for 
season tickets would reduce the yield by about £100,000. 

2253. A reduction of £100,000 on seasons. — Yes. 

2254. But, of course, they are not the only fares that 
would be affected? — No. 

2255. The day returns of British Railways, London 
Lines, and the ordinaries on London, Tilbury and South- 
end would be affected? — They would. 

2256. What would the proposal do there?— My 
estimate is that that would reduce the yield by another 
£100,000. 

2257. Making £200,000 altogether? — Together, yes. 

2258. The only very minor matter I have left in my 
note to put to you is this: You were asked about cheap 
fares off-peak to encourage people to travel in otherwise 
empty buses. Do you recollect that? — 1 do. 

2259. Has the management of London Transport 
always in mind the question of increasing net revenue? — 
Oh, yes, it has. 


2260. And have you tried some forms of cheap fare 
inducement? — We have. We have got a number of cheap 
fare inducements in operation on our road services and 
on our rail. On our Railways the most prominant one is 
the cheap evening return which on Thursdays and Satur- 
days is extended into the afternoon. 

2261. Thursday being the late shopping day? — Being 
the late shopping day, yes. 

2262. Just pausing there, that is the cheap evening 
return ticket. Is that a money-maker? — No. We have 
made some fairly close estimates. We are satisfied with 
the number of people who are using the ticket, but it does 
not add to our net revenue. I do not think it detracts 
from our net revenue either. It is one of those facilities 
which, to use popular jargon, “ breaks even ”. 

2263. It attracts sufficient fresh traffic to pay for the 
lower price? — Yes. 

2264. But no more? — No more. 

2265. Did you have some form of cheap ticket on 
Sundays on the buses recently? — In recent years, yes. We 
had a scheme which was not a cheap ticket, it was that 
you could ride as far as you liked for a maximum fare of 
Is. 0d., I think it was. 

2266. (President): On an ordinary day? — On a Sunday 
morning before lunch, Sir. And that was not a success ; 
that did not stimulate our traffic on Sunday mornings 
by one little bit. I am afraid we must confess that bus 
riding is not the most popular form of journeying, as 
it used to be. That facility was withdrawn. On the 
other hand, we have since introduced another facility 
on our buses, and that is a Rover Ticket. We have two 
types of River Ticket, a Red Rover available on our red 
buses, and a Green Rover available on our green buses. 
The charge is 5s. Od. for bus travel of an unlimited 
amount. The red one is issued on Saturdays and Sundays 
only, the green one is issued on every day of the week. 
There is a third Rover ticket called a Twin Rover Ticket, 
available on the Central buses and also on our Under- 
ground, and that ticket is very much favoured by small 
boys who attempt to set up records of mileage in a day. 

2267. Do you think those add to the net revenue? — We 
think they do. 

2268. To a sufficient degree to get into the kind of 
figures we use in these Inquires?— Oh, no. The total 
revenues are quite small, but, it is a productive ticket 
and we hope it will grow. We would like to see the 
numbers issued grow considerably. 

(Mr. Fay): I do not know whether you have any other 
questions? 

(President) : Not yet. 

(Mr. Fay): You prefer to defer your questions? 

(President) : Yes. 

(Mr. Fay): In that event, that is the end of the Com- 
mission’s evidence. 

(Mr. Goff): May I put two further questions to this 
Witness arising out of my friend’s re-examination? 

(President) : Yes. 
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Further cross-examined by Mr. Goff 


2269. At Oxford Circus there are, in fact, two banks 
of machines with two at lOd. in each, are there not? — 
Yes. 

2270. They serve two separate entrances, do they, each 
bank? — Yes. 

2271. So you have got two at lOd. serving each 
entrance?— Yes. 


2272. The other thing I wanted to clear up is this : 
I did not quite follow what you said about there being 
100 instances of something or other at 66 stations. Was 
that 100 instances of there being only one machine of 
a particular denomination? — One machine of a denomina- 
tion of lOd. or over. 

2273. 100 cases of lOd. and over? — Yes, at 66 stations. 


(The Witness withdrew) 
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(Mr. MacLaren): I believe Mr. Evershed was going to 
give some information on the reconciliation of London 
Transport, 1959, with the capital expenditure shown in 
the Exhibits. 

(. President ): You mean the questions I asked him? — 
I said if it wanted more than a few words of explanation, 
it had better be put on a piece of paper. What is the 
position, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay): I am told there is an explanation coming, 
but at the moment it looks rather complicated. Might 
that be deferred until to-morrow? 


(President): That would not inconvenience you, Mr. 
MacLaren? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Not in the least, Sir. 

(President) : Then it will be put in as another paper 
for your case, Mr. Fay. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

(President) : It will become AE 7. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes. If that could be dealt with to-morrow, 
I think it will be ready by then. 

(Mr. Goff): I will call Mr. Stanley William Hill. 


Mr. Stanley William Hill, sworn 
Examined by Mr Goff 


2274. Is your full name Stanley William Hill? — It is. 

i , 2275. You are a partner in the firm of Arthur Collins 

& Coy? — I am. 

2276. What is the business or profession they carry 
on? — Financial advisers to local and public Authorities. 

2277. I think your firm has its head offices at 13 to 14, 
Dartford Street, Westminster? — Yes. 

2278. And you also have an office, have you not, 
in Royal Chambers, High Street, Newport, Monmouthire? 
— That is so. 

2279. What are your personal qualifications? — I am a 
Chartered Municipal Treasurer. 

2280. What length of experience have you had in your 
profession — About 26 years. 

2281. Have you appeared at any of these Inquiries 
before? — Yes. 

2282. I think, in fact, you have appeared at many 
hearings, have you not, over a period of how long? — 
For the last 10 years. 

2283. (President) : I think he has been present at all and 
given evidence at most. — All but one, I think. Sir. 

2284. (Mr. Goff) : As you know, the British Transport 
Commission have assessed the London Transport Execu- 
tive’s contribution to interest and other Central Charges 
in a future year at £7m.? — Yes. 

2285. What is your opinion of that assessment? — That 
that figure is excessive to the extent of at least half a 
million pounds, and probably rather more. 

2286. Did you present certain tables at the hearing 

* t which led to the 1959 Scheme? — I did, yes. 

2287. Were they Tables SWH4 at page 219 of the 
former transcript? — They included that table, yes. 

* 1 2288. That was one? — That was one of them. 

2289. And SWH 5 at page 220? — Yes, that is so. 

2290. Generally, what is SWH 4 at page 219 showing? 
— That table was showing that on an apportionment of the 
total interest and Other Central Charges of the Commission 
by reference to the capital invested in London Transport 
in relation to the capital invested in the whole of the 
British Transport Commission undertaking the fair contri- 
bution towards those charges in the year 1957 was about 
£5.3m. and on that basis of calculation the total accumu- 
lated deficit at the end of 1957 could be put at a little 
above £10m. 

2291. That is SWH 4 at page 219?— That is the com- 
bined effect of SWH 4 and SWH 5. 

2292. SWH 4 is carried into SWH 5?— Yes; SWH 4 is 
really a working table to provide a basis for SWH 5. 

2293. From what sources did you get the data? — All 
of it, with the exception of one small item, is from the 
published accounts of the Commission, and that one small 
item is taken from another publication entitled “ London 
Transport in 1957 ” in that particular case, but there have 
been later editions since. 


2294. What is that small item? — It is the little item of 
stores and materials which is not separately shown in the 
Commission’s accounts for London Transport. 

2295. Have you now produced a continuation of those 
tables for 1958 and 1959? — Yes. 

2296. Are they your present SWH 1 and SWH 2 — 
Those are they, yes. 

2297. Are the old SWH 4 and SWH 5 to which you 
have referred, and the present SWH 1 and SWH 2, 
adopting exactly the same method, or do they differ in 
any way? — No, they are the same method carried on for 
two more years, 

2298. What figure is shown in SWH 2 as the share of 
Central Charges to be apportioned to London Transport? 
— For the year 1958, £5. 3m., for the year 1959 £5. 3m. 

2299. What is the principle of the method adopted in 
the old SWH 4 and SWH 5 and the new SWH 1 and 
SWH 2 for arriving at the London share? — To have regard 
to the relationship between the total capital invested in 
London Transport in relation to the total capital invested 
in the British Transport Commission. 

2300. Do you regard that as a good, or a bad, or an 
indifferent method? — I think it is a perfectly satisfactory 
method, having regard to the fact that the overwhelming 
part of the sum to be allocated consists either of interest 
or other charges for the service of capital. In fact, you 
can say the overwhelming part is just interest, and there 
are certain other items for the service of capital which are 
appropriately dealt with in the same way, such as capital 
redemption. 

2301. When you say “overwhelming part”, can you 
express that in a percentage at all? — About 97 per cent. 
So we are only left with one or two very minor items 
which are not of the character of interest or other capital 
servicing. A division, therefore, on the basis of capital 
invested is really the only appropriate one if one is pro- 
ceeding to do it in this way of making provision for a 
total sum. 

2302. In those calculations you said they were a com- 
parison with the capital invested in the London Transport 
executive as compared with the total capital invested? — 
Yes. 

2303. Have you brought in all items of capital invest- 
ment in both, or is there anything omitted? — There is 
one category that is omitted. I th'tink I explained why 
in 1959, but I will do so again: In addition to the 
capital that was invested in fixed assets and the capital 
that is tied up in the accumulated deficit and the relatively 
small item of capital that was tied up in stores and 
materials — a figure that in the case of London hardly 
varies from one year to another — there is, of course, at 
any one time an amount of either investment or disinvest- 
ment in the current assets and liabilities. 

2304. When you say “ disinvestment ”, do you mean 
if the current liabilities exceed the current assets? — Yes ; 
it is a very common situation, particularly in transport, 
to find that you owe more to your creditors than your 
debtors owe to you. 
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2305. ( President ): It is not confined to transport under- 
takings? — Well, it is particularly common to transport, 
and it arises, of course, from the faot that the income 
comes in daily, but the accounts are not paid quite that 
frequently, at least there is a delay. So one can get 
disinvestment. Now, I have not brought in the net 
difference between these current assets and the liabilities, 
firstly because they are a constantly changing figure day 
by day, and, secondly — and this is the real or the most 
important reason — because I have satisfied myself that 
if one did bring them in it does not alter the picture at 
all, or at all significantly. The little alterations it would 
bring about would make for a rather less contribution by 
London than if it were omitted as I have done. It is 
quite common in a calculation of this kind to omit what 
these what I call day-to-day capital items. 

2306. Have you, in fact, prepared a Table SWH 10 
which shows that? — I have, since the point was taken 
by Mr. Evershed in criticism. 

2307. Would you just explain SWH 10? — Yes. 

2308. Line 1 is: “Mean capital invested 1959 exclud- 
ing net current assets and liabilities (Table SWH 2) ”, and 
that is a figure of £152m. Is that SWH 2, line 7? — 
That is so, yes. 

2309. Then British Transport Commission, £l,172m. ; 
that also comes from SWH 2, line 14, does it? — That 
is so. 

2310. Then you take the percentage out in line 5 as 
8.58?— Yes. 

2311. The rest of the table is designed to show, is 
it, what the adjustment would be if you included the net 
current assets and liabilities? — That is so. These figures 
of net current assets and liabilities, in so far as they relate 
to the British Transport Commission as a whole, are 
taken from the Balance Sheets, in so far as they relate 
to the London Transport Executive they are taken from 
this sort of departmental Balance Sheet which is inoluded 
in this publication “ London Transport in 1959 ”. 

2312. There you set out in column 3 the net current 
assets and liabilities of the London Transport Executive? 
—Yes. 

2313. And that produces a reduction in line 10, on 
a mean figure to the nearest million pounds, of minus 
£3m.? — Yes ; there is, in fact, a disinvestment to that 
extent. 

2314. Then the British Transport Commission gives 
you a disinvestment to the extent of £21 m.? — That is 
right. 

2315. Then line 11 is simply arithmetic, subtracting 
line 10 from line 1? — Yes. 

2316. Which gives you adjusted figures of £149m. and 
£1, 751m.?— Yes. 

2317. And the percentage comes out at 8.51? — Yes. 

2318. That is a difference of 0.07? — Yes. 

2319. Would that make any significant difference to 
the result if you had included that in your calculation? — 
No, it would not. Had we been working to yet another 
decimal point, it would have made a slightly smaller 
contribution for London. I have not shown this for 
other years, but I have roughly tested it for the last four 
years — which is as far as one can go because there are 
no separte figures for London before that — and there is 
exactly the same effect in each of those years. 

2320. In ,so far as thy produce any result, you think 
it would have been to reduce London’s contribution? — 
Yes. 

2321. But not at the first point of decimal, at the 
second point? — At the second point each time, yes ; about 
£40,000 a year would have been the difference. 

2322. Does that result surprise you, or is it what you 
would expect, or would you have no a priori views about 
it until you worked it out? — Before I worked it out in 
detail I was almost certain it would have that effect, that 


it would make a slightly small contribution from London, 
and for one very clear reason: London Transport collects 
all its income, to all intents and purposes, daily, and some 
of it a little in advance, the British Transport Commission 
collects a lot of its income in arrear on its freight 
accounts. Therefore there is more capital looked up in 
the British Transport Commission for working capital 
purposes, etc., than there is in London, and therefore to 
include these items is necessarily to bring about a smaller 
contribution. I think the calculation is better without 
this complication, because this day-to-day capital can 
normally be disregarded. 

2323. While we are on this question of whether the 
result is what you would expect or not, or whether you 
would not have had any ideas as to how it would come 
out, if you look at your SWH 5 of the old edition, page 
220 of the former transcript, the figure you told us was 
£5. 3m. for London’s share. — Yes. 

2324. Then if you look at your SWH 2, which carries 
it on two more years, 1958 and 1959, you still get £5. 3m. — 
Yes. 

2325. There is no change in any one of those three 
years. — No. 

2326. Have you any comment to make on that? — There 
again that is the sort of result that one would have 
expected, because in the meantime there has been no net 
increase in the caiptal invested in London Transport, no 
significant Change in their figure of capital investment. 
I might add to that, Mr. Goff, if I may: The Tribunal 
recollect that their finding of an appropriate charge for 
“ Y ” year (which was 1953/54) at the 1953 Inquiry was a 
figure of £5.4m., and it may occur to the Trinbunal as 
being somewhat surprising that after a lapse of six years 
I am still saying that by 1959 the contribution should 
only be £5. 3m. I would point out that since 1953 there 
has been a decrease in the amount of capital invested in 
London Transport, as is evident if one takes table SWH 5 
(shown on page 220 of the 1959 Inquiry) line 7, where 
the capital invested at the end of 1953 was £154m., and 
the comparable figure at the end of 1959 as shown in 
line 7 of table SWH 2, which was £152m. 

( President ): I thought we agreed in the course of that 
Inquiry, looking at your original Exhibit, that it ought to 
be £155m. and not £154m 

(Mr. Goff ): Is that for 1953? 

( President ) : No, 1956. 

2327. (The Witness ): I was not referring to 1956, Sir, 
I was going back to 1953 and I am giving an explanation 
as to why, although it is at first a little surprising, there is 
no reason to put up the Central Charges contribution rate 
from 1953 to 1959. In fact the explanation of that is a 
very simple one indeed, namely that the capital has not 
increased in the meantime. 

2328. (Mr. Goff): That you illustrate by looking back 
to your old SWH 5 at page 220 for the year 1953, line 
7, where the mean for the year is £154m. — Yes. 

2329. Then you have on your present SWH 2 for 1958 
and 1959 the figures £151m. and £152m., which are actually 
less. — Yes. In that sense it is a contracted business now 
compared with what it was in those days. 

2330. One other small question on that. What was the 
earliest time you could have included the current assets 
and liabilities on your tables? When did you have the 
requisite information? — I think it was probably 1957 — 
yes, it was. 

2331. That is for the year 1957?— Yes, I saw none 
before then. 

2332. Have you produced a table SWH 8. — Yes, it has 
been handed in. 

2333. What was the purpose of that table? — The pur- 

pose of that was to find a reasonable contribution for 
the years 1960, 1961 and 1962. One can only make the 
apportionment to which we have been referring on the 
actual figures up to 1959 and then one has to look forward. 
For this purpose I have 
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2334. May I just interrupt you for one moment. You 
say you can only make the calculation on actual figures ; 
that is the SWH 1 and SWH2 calculation. — Yes. 

2335. And its predecessor, the old SWH 4 and SWH 5? 
— Yes. 

2336. You can only make that calculation up to 1959? 
—Yes. 

2337. Then you want to carry forward to 1960, 1961 
and 1962. — Yes. 

2338. Why can you only make the calculations on 
SWH 1 and SWH 2 up to 1959 and have to do something 
else afterwards? — Simply because the accounts for later 
years are not yet available and it would be quite impossible 
to estimate reliably all the elements that are needed for 
the SWH 1 and SWH 2 calculations for the years in 
advance. 

2339. Is the calculation you make in SWH 8 similar or 

different in principle from the further calculations you 
make in SWH 1 and SWH 2? — In its essentials if is the 
same. What one is doing is trying to find a share of 
interest and certain other charges in relation to the capital 
invested. In its details there is a little difference 

2340. What is that difference?— The difference is this: 
In doing the apportionment for a past year one is, in 
efFect, apportioning an average interest charge, one is 
taking all the interest and apportioning it out ; but for the 
purposes of carrying the calculation forward one has to 
select a particular rate of interest, and one selects the rate 
thought to be required on current borrowings, and both 
the Commissioner’s witnesses and myself have for that 
purpose selected 6 per cent. 

2341. SWH 1 and SWH 2 and its predecessor is on the 
average rate or the actual rate?— That is really on the 
average rate, because you are apportioning out a whole 
sum. 

2342. And SWH 8 is on the actual rate? — Yes — not 
“ actual ”, the “ current ” rate ; and one is assuming that 
6 per cent will hold, of course, through 1961 and into 
1962. 

2343. It is the difference between the average and 
current rate. — That is right ; but, that apart, the essentials 
of the two are common. 

2344. Would using an average rate tend to increase 
London’s share, or reduce it, or would it not have any 
significant effeot either way?— The effect is small, but at a 
time of rising rates of interest the effeot of using the 
current rate in a calculation of the type of SWH 8 is to 
make for a larger contribution from London. Contrari- 
wise in a time of falling rates of interest it would work 
the Other way. But the differences in any event are very 
small because the amount of new capital that would be 
taken in is relatively small compared with the existing 
capital. 

2345. If there were any significant increase or reduction 

of Central Charges of the Commission in the years 1961 
and 1962, what effect, if any, would that have upon your 
SWH 8? — Well, an allowance would have to be made for 
that. If the Central Administrative Expenses or the 
capital redemption charges were likely to be subjeot to a 
marked change in the next two years 

2346. You say a “ marked ” change? — Yes, it would 
have to be very marked. It would have to be an increase 
of well over £lm. to reflect itself in £0.1m. for London. 
There is, of course, no evidence of any change of that 
kind, neither is one to be expeoted. The capital redemp- 
tion charge is related to the stocks and, of course, the 
Commission are no longer raising stocks, they are getting 
all their money from the Government. So there will be 
no increase there. Although the Central Administrative 
expenses, no doubt, are increasing a little each year with 
salary awards and so on, the change is relatively 
insignificant. 

2347. ( President ): But if you are looking at 1962 — 
and for the purposes of the Inquiry you must— the truth is 
that any discussion as to what the Central Charges of the 
Commission were in 1960 is really a meaningless question, 
is it not? We must take the Government White Paper as 


forecasting some changes. We do not know what the 
actual changes will be, but any change of anything like 
the nature set out in the Government White Paper will 
really the statement that the Central Charges of the Com- 
mission are X or Y, or greater or less, really quite mean- 
ingless. We just do not know. — I quite agree, Sir. 

2348. Am I not right about SWH 1 in saying that what 
you have done is to assume the correctness of your figure 
of £5. 3m. as being the London Transport allocation of 
Central Charges for 1959, and you have then to calculate 
what the addition to those Central Charges will be, taking 
into account the new capital expenditure foreshadowed? 
— Precisely. 

2349. That is exactly what it is, and you have taken 
interest for the three years at 6 per cent? — Exactly, Sir. 

2350. (Mr. Goff): Then I was going to ask you to 
compare that with Exhibit AE 5. Is that doing what the 
learned President has said about SWH 8, but assuming the 
figure of £6m. instead of £5.3m.? or would not the learned 
President’s observations apply to AE 5 at all? — They would 
just apply in exactly the same way. 

2351. Then taking your SWH 8 at line 1, that in fact is 
the £13. lm. which one sees in line 3 of AE5? — That is 
right. 

2352. Then “ less internal financing depreciation ”, 
£3.7m. ; that is line 2 in your SWH 8, and line 4 in AE 5? — 
Yes. 

2353. Then in AE 5 there is bus and coach overhauls of 
minus £0.3m. for 1956, and you do not include that? — 
No. 

2354. Would you tell the Tribunal why you did not 
include it? — Yes. I did not include it because I wanted 
my figures and the presentation of them to be consistent 
with the tables that have preceded them, this SWH 1 and 
SWH 2 ; because this little bus and coach maintenance 
account — which is an internal matter of the L.T.E., and 
therefore something rather different from a maintenance 
equalisation account — is something the figures of which we 
knew nothing until they were included in this table AE 5. 

I have satisfied myself that whether one includes it or 
excludes it it makes no difference at all to the result, 
because interest on so small amount as £0.3m. is even at 6 
per cent, only £18,000 a year, well into the third place of 
decimals. But I deliberately left them out because they 
had not been in the basic table SWH 2. 

2355. You say that figure had not been in SWH 2 
because when you compiled SWH 2 you had not the 
requisite information? — That is so. I observe, just as a 
matter of interest — and I only noted this today — that a 
similar exercise which the Commission put in after the 
Interim Award last time they also disregarded this small 
item. That only emerged this time. 

2356. To what are you now referring — I am referring 
to what was called Appendix “A” of their Submissions 
following the Interim Award. 

2357. What page is that? — 499. It is just an internal 
account of no consequence, really, to this calculation. 

2358. You say it does appear in Appendix “A”? — No. 

(Mr. Goff) : That appears to cause some surprise on my 
left. 

(Mr. Fay): It is in the £0.7m. actually. Mr. Evershed 
was not asked about this, but if he had been he would 
have said the figure was in the £0.7m. 

2359. ( The Witness): It is wrongly described in that 
case. 

(Mr. Fay): Maintenance equalisation expenditure? It 
is another form of maintenance equalisation. 

2360. (Mr. Goff): We can go into that further if 
necessary. (To the Witness): At all events, you say that 
in Appendix “A”, unless it be included in the £0.7m., as 
has just been explained, it does not appear at all? — No. I 
think the real thing to say about this item is that it does 
not matter whether it is included or not, because it makes 
no difference. 
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2361. You have given your explanation as to why you 
did not include it, and you say it is too small to make any 
difference to the results? — Yes. 

2362. By “ the result ” you would mean, taking the 
year 1960, your figure of £5.6m. in line 15, would you? 
— That is correct. 

2363. Then you take the net revenue from AE 5. We 
decided that though it could be inferred from AE 5 it 
really comes from AE 6. That is a net revenue of £8m.? 
—Yes. 

2364. Then you deduct Central Charges at £5.6m., 
which you get from line 15? — Yes. 

2365. That gives you a revenue margin of £2.4m. and 
that is a comparable figure (although the amount is dif- 
ferent) to the £1.5m. which appeared in line 7 of AE 5? — 
Yes. 

2366. Generally speaking, can you say why the figure 
is different? — Well, in the AE 5 calculation a sum is 
assumed as the right contribution, if I follow the evidence 
of Mr. Evershed right, and that is the amount which is 
taken from the net revenue. 

2367. So it is a difference of idea as to the contribu- 
tions to Central Charges which makes the difference in the 
result on the margin of net revenue? — Precisely. As my 
approach is entirely a mathematical one, I used the mathe- 
matical answer of the £5.6m., which is the result of the 
sum at line 4, for the purpose of finding what the margin 
is. 

2368. That, on the face of it, is a rather difficult exer- 
cise because when you are doing it you would not have 
the answer? — You can see the answer before you get to 
the end. 

2369. ft is possible for an accountant and mathema- 
tician to work that way, is it? — It does not need an 
accountant or a mathematician, Sir. 

2370. At any rate, everybody seems to be satisfied that 
that is a thing you can do, and you have done it?— It is 
the right way of doing it actually, yes. 

2371. So you get a net increase in capital invested at 
line 6, which is £7m. in amount? — Yes. 

2372. That is comparable with the £8.2m. at line 9 of 
AE 5, though for obvious reasons the figure is different? — 
That is so. 

2373. Then after that you have a little sum between 
line 10 and line 13, then you add in the £5.3m., whereas 
•in AE 5 there is just one item of interest on borrowing, 
cumulative figures. At that stage your two methods of 
working seem to depart. Do they depart in fact, or not? 
— They depart a little. They are obviously not quite 
parallel lines, but they are both directed to the same sort of 
exercise and there is really nothing in the difference at 
that point. 

2374. 'If you had not had a difference at line 9, if you 
started with £8.2m. instead of £7m., or if they had started 
with £7m. instead of £8.2m., would the ultimate answer 
have been substantially the same? — Oh, yes, it must have 
been. 

{President ) : The answer to one point of decimals is the 
same as it stands now. Mr. Hill rounds off his £0.27m, to 
£0.3m. and Mr. Evershed has no need to do any rounding 
because he is not taking it to two places of decimals. 

2375. {Mr. Goff): That apart, although yours has got 
more figures, in point of fact the two things are virtually 
identical? — They are. I am really forced into doing it in 
■this way because the calculation which precedes this and 
produces the £5.3m. which is brought in, was a calculation 
which referred to the mean capital and therefore to be 
consistent in the presentation of it I must work to the 
mean. 


2376. But there is no substantial departure in principle 
between your document and AE 5 at that stage? — No, 
there is not. 

2377. Then it is stated in line 10 of AE 5 “ interest on 
borrowing (cumulative figure) ”. I do not see any state- 
ment to that effect in your SWH 8, but are your figures 
cumulative or not?— Oh, yes. 

2378. So would it be fair to say, therefore, that in sub- 
stance the only real difference between AE 5 and SWH 8 
is the difference as to the starting point of the Central 
Charges, taking either their £6m. or your £5.3m.? — That 
is the major difference. Then there is a little difference 
which arises from the fact that Mr. Evershed in quantify- 
ing his margin takes that assumed figure of £7m. for 1961. 

2379. So you get the difference that you get a different 
starting figure? — That is the main difference. 

2380. And you get a further small difference because 
you use that different starting figure in the course of the 
calculation? — Yes. 


{Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 


Written Statement put in by the South East Essex Railway 
Travellers’ Association 

The South East Essex Railway Travellers’ Association 
contend as follows : — 

I have to inform you that due to unforseen circum- 
stances, it will not be possible for this Association to be 
represented at the public enquiry into the above two 
applications of the British Transport Commission. 

In view of this I crave the Court’s indulgence to have 
the following exposition of the Association’s Objections 
read and considered. 

1. That the application is contrary to the intention of 
the Transport Acts 1947 and 1953 in that so far as 
the 5th Schedule (Appendix C) is concerned it 
purports to delegate the powers of the Transport 
Tribunal to the British Transport Commission. 

This is self-explanatory. 

2. That the proposed increases would operate to the 
detriment of the Community. 

The proposed increases will result in further 
demands for increased wages and thus give a fillip 
to the inflationary spiral. 

3. That the proposed increases are in large measure 
due to bad organisation on the part of the British 
Transport Commission which should be rectified 
following the proposed Parliamentary action. 

This is self-explanatory. 

4. That the proposed increases will not appreciably 
increase the revenue of the British Transport Com- 
mission due to consequent reductions in traffic. 

In the opinion of this Association the provision 
made by the British Transport Commission for 
reduction in traffic due to the increased fares is 
inadequate. >1 am informed by the Clerk of the 
Canvey Island Urban District Council that “ since 
these proposed increases were announced the 
Housing Officer (of that Council) has received ten 
written applications from residents of the Dagen- 
ham and Walthamstow Overflow estate to move 
back either to Dagenham or Walthamstow on the 
grounds that they could not meet the increase in 
fares. In addition to this he has received a number 
of verbal representations along the same lines.” 
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5. That the proposed increases will result in increased 
congestion on the roads resulting in further losses 
being incurred by the London Transport Executive 
and other Public Road Services. 

I am personally aware of several instances of 
residents in the areas of Benfleet and Canvey Island 
who have jointly purchased and use estate oars to 
travel to and from their place(s) of employment. 

6. That the percentage increase in fares is when com- 
pared with 1939 far in excess of that of wages and 
that this Application, if granted, will exacerbate the 
disparity. 

The maximum season ticket rates listed in the 
Eleventh Schedule (Appendix F of Application 
1960 No. 5) are nearly FIVE TIMES the 1939 rates 
between this area and London. This increase is far 


in excess of the rise in wage rates in general and of 
railway employee’s wages in particular. Moreover 
the British Transport Commission’s employees in 
the area of South Bast Essex are paid “ country ” 
rates of wages and do not receive the higher wages 
paid in the London Transport Executive’s area. 
The British Transport Commission and the Tribunal 
have recognised the need for a separate scale of 
ordinary fares for the London Tilbury and 
Southend Line (vide Second Schedule — Appendix 
A of Application 1960 No. 5) and I pray the Court 
to establish a schedule of season ticket rates for the 
London Tilbury and Southend Line based on 
approximately three times the 1939 rates. 

(Signed) A. E. ROGERS 

Hon. Secretary 
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TABLE SVVH 10 

CAPITAL INVESTED IN L.T.E. AS PERCENTAGE OF WHOLE OF B.T.C. 

Effect of bringing in current assets and liabilities 


Ref. 

Items 


L.T.E. 



B.T.C. 


L.T.E. as 
percentage 
of B.T.C. 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


(5) 

1 

Mean capital invested 1959 excluding 
net current assets and liabilities 
(Table SWH 2) 



£m. 

152 



£m. 

1,772 

% 

8.58 


Net Current Assets and Liabilities 

1958 

£m. 

1959 

£m. 


1958 

£m. 

1959 

£m. 



2 

Bank balance and cash 

0.5 

0.5 


10.0 

12.0 



3 

Debtors and payments in advance 

2.3 

2.5 


86.4 

93.3 



4 

Marketable securities 

— 

— 


0.7 

0.3 



5 

Current assets 

2.8 

3.0 


97.1 

105.6 



6 

Bank advance 

— 

— 


4.8 

4.8 



7 

Creditors and accrued expenses 
and interest 

6.1 

6.6 


112.5 

122.4 



8 

Current liabilities 

6.1 

6.6 


117.3 

127.2 



9 

Net Current liabilities 

3.3 

3.6 


20.2 

21.6 



10 

Mean (nearest £lm.) 



—3 



—21 


11 

Capital invested, including n e t 
current assets and liabilities 



149 



1,751 

8.51 
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ONE OF THE RAPID-PRINTERS AT LEICESTER SQUARE STATION 


Today 


Fare 

Issues 

3d. 

1,288 

5d. 

488 

6d. 

377 

8d. 

787 

lOd. 

995 

1/- 

767 

1/2 

528 

1/4 

404 

1/6 

222 

1/8 

150 

6,006 


Daily Issues 

B.T.C. proposal 
( involving half-mile 
charging at li and 
2\ miles') 


Fare 

Issues 

3d. 

1,288 

5d. 

488 

6d. 

: 377 

8d. 

[ 787 

9d. 

J 

lid. 

995 

1/1 

767 

1/3 

528 

1/5 

404 

1/7 

222 


5,856 


L.C.C. proposal 
( involving half-mile 
charging throughout 
the scale) 


Fare 


Issues 

3d. 


1,288 

5d. 


488 

6d. 


377 

8d. 

j 

787 

9d. 

J 


lOd. 

] 

\ 

995 

lid. 

J 


1 /- 

1 

\ 

J 

767 

1/1 


1/2 


264(a) 


4,966 
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